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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S LIST. 
AFRICAN TRAVEL. 


*.* Messrs. SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO. beg to inform all interested in African Travel that Second Editions are 
now ready of Major PINTO’S ‘“‘HOW I CROSSED AFRICA,”’’ 2 vols., demy 8vo, 42s.; Dr. EMIL HOLUB’S 
“SEVEN YEARS in SOUTH AFRICA,” demy 8vo, 2 vols., 42s.; and Mr. JOSEPH THOMSON’S “TO the 
CENTRAL AFRICAN LAKES and BACK,”’ 2 vols., crown 8vo, 24s. All these works are well supplied with Maps ;. 
the two first are fully illustrated ; they treat for the most part of fresh ground ; and for opinions as to their great value and interest 
it 1s only necessary to point to the many long, carefully written, and unanimously favourable reviews of them which have appeared 
within the last few weeks in all the principal journals, 


N.B.—There should be no difficulty whatever in now obtaining copies of these works from any respectable Library. 




















ON the INDIAN HILLS; or, Coffee Planting in Southern India. By Edward Lester 


ARNOLD, Author of “‘ A Summer Holiday in Scandinavia,” &c. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 24s. 





[Shortly. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. (over 1,200 pages), demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, price 32s. 
LIFE of VOLTAIRE. By James Parton. With Two fine Portraits. 


**The reader is probably aware that every circumstance in the history of this man, from the date of his birth to the resting-place of his bones, 3 matter of 
controversy. a The Voltaire of these volumes is the nearest to the true one that I have been able to gather and construct. I think the u.an is to be 
found in these pages delineated by himself.”—From Preface. 





Now ready, royal 8vo, cloth extra, price 24s., VOL. Vill. of 
GUIZOT’S HISTORY of FRANCE. Completing the Work. Fully Illustrated. 


*,* The eight volumes of this complete and splendidly illustrated History of France, by one of the greatest of modern historians, can now be had, royal Svo, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, price 24s. each volume. 


AUSTRALIA. By J. F. Vesey Fitzgerald, late Colonial Secretary of Victoria. 


With Illustrations and a Map. 











FrttoME o¥ ContEents :—General Character of the Country—Climate—Flora and Fauna—The Aborigines—Geology—New South Wales—Victoria—Laws relating to Sale and 
Occupation of Land—The Gold Fields—Religion and Education—South Australia—Queensland—Western Australia—Appendix of Agricultural Statistics—Death Rates, &c. 


Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. [ Ready. 


EGYPT. By Stanley Lane-Poole. With Maps and Illustrations. 


Eritoms or Contents :—The Land of Egypt—The Plain—Cairo—The Valley—The Deserts—The Modern Egyptians—The Wealth of Egypt—The Dynasty of Mohammad ’Aly— 
Chronological and other Tables. 





Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 3 vols., price 31s. 6d. 


DAVID BROOME, Artist. By Mrs. Robert O’Reilly, Author of ‘“Phcebe’s For- 


tunes,” ‘‘ Sussex Stories,” &c. 


[ Ready. 





Just ready, 2 vols., price 21s. 


JAMES WOODFORD, Carpenter and Chartist. By Henry Solly. 


BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 
LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, each. 
THREE FEATHERS. By Witiiam Buack. | A GOLDEN SORROW. By Mrs. Uasuen Hoey. 
A DAUGHTER of HETH. Thirteenth Edition, By W. Buacx. With THE HISTORY of a CRIME. 








By Vicror Hvco, 
___ Frontispiece by F. Walker, A.R.A. NINETY-THREE. By Vicror Huco. Numerous Illustrations. 
KILMENY: a Novel. By W. Brack, THE AVGHAN KNIFE, By R. A, Srernpate. 
IN SILK ATTIRE. By W. Brack. MY LADY GREENSLEEVES. By Heien Martuers. 
LADY SILVERDALE’S SWEETHEART. By W. Buack. ELINOR DRYDEN. By Mrs. Maceavor. 
ALICE LORRAINE. By R. D. BLackmonreE. DIANE. By Mrs. Macevow. 
LORNA DOONE. By KR. D. Buackmore. Eighth Edition. POGANUC PEOPLE, THEIR LOVES and LIVES. By Mrs. Bsrcuer 
MARY ANERLEY: a Yorkshire Story. By RK. D, Buackmone, Stowe. 
EREMA ; or, My Father’s Sin. By R. D. Biackmore. A FRENCH HEIRESS in HER OWN CHATEAU. By the Author 
CRADOCK NOWELL. By R. D. Buackmore. of ‘‘ One Only,” “Constantia,” &c. Six Illustrations. 
CLARA VAUGHAN. By R. D. Biackmore. MISTRESS JUDITH: a Cambridgeshire Story. By C. C. Fuaser-Tyrien. 
CRIPPS the CARRIER. By R. D. Buackmorg. NEVER AGAIN. By W.S. Mayo, Author of “ Kaloolah.”’ 
JOHN HOLDSWORTH, CHIEF MATE, By W. Crank Russe... OLD 'TOWN FOLK. By Mrs. Beecuer Srowe. 
THE WRECK of the GROSVENOR. By W. Cuark Russet. MY WIFE and I. By Mrs. Beecuer Srowe. 
BEN HUR: a Tale of the Christ. By L. Warzacr. INNOCENT. By Mrs. Otrpnant. Eight Llustrations. 
THE DAGONNADES ; or, Asylum Christi. By Epwarp Giiurat, M.A. WORK: a Story of Experience. 


sy Louisa M. Aucorr. Illustrations, 


Loxpox: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, Crown Bumres, 188, Furer Srreer, EC, 
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USversity COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 


1ue Councils of University College, 2, Liverpool, and of the Liverpool Royal 
Infirmary school of Medicine are prepared to appoint a PROFESSOK of 
EXPERIMENTAL PHYSicS in connexion with the above Ilustitutions, 
The stipend of the Professor will be £400 per annum, together with a share 
of the Fees, The holder of the Professurship will tor the present be required 
to give instruction in Mathematics, until a separate Cuuir of Mathematics 
shall have been endowed. Le will also be expected to deliver a Course of 
Lectures to Evening Classes. 
Candidates are requested to send in their applications and testimonials 
not later than JUNE 20TH, 1881, to cither of the undermentioned, 
W. J. STEWART, 25, Lord-street, Liverpool. 
li. CATON, M.D., 13a, ‘Abercromby- square, Liverpool 





May 18, 1881. 


BE! GHYTON COLLEGE. 


Lune Office of PRINCIPAL will become VACANT at the end of the present 
Term. ‘the Council ure prepared to receive applications from Gentlemen 
desirous of the appointment. Candidates must be Clergymen of the Church 
of England iu Priest's Orders, of the degree of Mu gre of Arts at least of one 
of the Universities of Oxtord or Cambridge. Every information may be 
obtained of the SECRETARY, The College, Brighton, to —- Testimonials 
must be sent on or beture —a the 9TH of JUN 


Ww. - MADDEN, M. TALS. Secretary. 
O WENS | 





‘COLLE GE, MANCHESTER. 


The Senate propose to APPOINT a DEMONSTRATOR inthe PHYSICAL 
LABOKATORY who would be required to enter on his duties ou the 
29TH SEPTEMBER NEXT, 

Full particulars may be obtained from the REGISTRAR. 
should be made not later than the 4TH JUNE. 


- HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


UEEN’S SERVICE ACADEMY, Ely- 


place, St. Stephen’s-green, Dublin,—Founded 185 52, for preparation 
of Candidates for Competitive Examinations ; 3 over 1,000 Pupils have passed 
direct f-om the Academy. ‘The Special Clasees for RL. CUNSTABULARY 
Cadetships have carried off 50 per cent. of the Cadetships offered for com- 
petition last year ; First Piace, four times, Special Work for Woolwich and 
Sandhurst ; over 320 have passed Army Exams., including 2ud, 3rd, 6ih, 
6th, ‘-" ae Fecent Competitions,x—Apply to W. J. CHETWODE CRAWLEY, 
LL.B., S., FR K.G,.5., Director and and Sole P ole Proprietor. 





Applications 


y pur 1UN BRIDGE WELLS.—KENSINGTON 

USE, Calverley Park.—?REPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. and UNIV ERSITIES, under the Kev. T. K. R, STEBBING, M. A, 
sometime Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, First and Second 
sou Classics, First Class in Law and Modern History. Fees from 150 to 
200 Guineas. 


EICESTER SCHOOL of 


HASTINGS STREET, LEICESTER. 





ART, 


In consequence of the RESIGNATION of the HEAD-MASTER of the above 
School on October Ist next, the Committee invite APPLICATIONS for the 
APVOINTMENT, ‘Vestimonials and Specimens to be forwarded not later 
than JUNE 11TH, 188i, addressed to 

SAMUEL BARFIELD, Hon. Sec., School of Art, Leice ater. 








ROF. and MRS. STEADMAN ALDIS 


Wish to form a READING PARTY on the Coast of NORMANDY, 
during the Months of July and Aug gust, for LADIES preparing tor the 
Mathematical Lripos, Girton, Newnham, or the London or Cambrid; ise 


University Examinations,—For particulars address COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, 
Newcastle-upon-l'yue, 


R. G. SAINTSBURY, having under- 

taken the EDITING of a New Issue of SCOTT’s ** DRYDEN,” 

for Mr. Paterson, of Edinburgh, will be much obliged if all persons in- 

terested in literature, who possess either UNVUBLISHED LETTERS of the 

POET or other matter which they think should find a place in a complete 
edition, will communicate with him at 12, Edith-road, West Kensington. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
531, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(Twenty doors west of Mudie’s Library.) 








The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book Illustrations by the 
Autotype and Sawyer’s wm ns Processes. Employed by the bomen of 
the British Museum, Pa p ical, Royal 
and other learned Societies. — 

Facsimiles of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c. 

AUTOTYPE represents permanent photography, with unique powers of 
artistic expression. 

AUTOTYPE is celebrated for its noble collection of Copies of the OLD 
MASTEKS, and for numerous fine «xamples of MODEKN AKT selected 
from the works of Keynolds, Turner, Poynter, Meissouier, Corot, De 
Neuville, Burne-Jones, Kossetti, Cave Lhomas, &v., &c., &C. 





MUSEO DEL PRADO, MADRID. 


eminem Issue of 397 Autotype reproductions of Paintings in this 
Cel ry ( iby Braun & Cie., Vornach) under the superin~ 
tendence of the Director of the Gallery. The work contains 34 examples 
of Murillo, 48 Veiasquez, 11 Raphael, 25 Titian, 16 Vandyck, 52 Kubens, &c., 
and will be compiete in Eight bi-Mouthly Issues. For particulars aud terms 
of subscription, apply to the MANAGER, ‘the Autotype Company, 531 ,Oxtord- 
street. 








PICTURES CLEANED, RESTORED, FRAMED. 
adorn the walls of Home with Artistic Masterpieces at little cost, 
an the AUTOTYVE FINE AKT GALLEKY, 531, Oxford-street, W.C. 
The Works, Ealing Dene, Middlesex, 
General Manager, W.5. IED. Director of the Works, J. RK. CAWeER, 


ERBERT EXHIBITION. —‘* “THE 


JUDGMENT of DANIEL,” Paiuted for the House of Lords, and 
‘Vniriy-five other Works by J. KR. HERBEKT, K.A.. NOW ON VIEW at the 
HANOVER — 47, NEW BUND SILKLET. Admission, One 
Shilling. 9.30 to 6. 


N OW on EXHIBITION.—PAINTINGS 
of NIAGARA ¥ ALLS, by the late WILLIAM MORRIS HUNT, Author 

of ** Talks about Art ;” also other Paintings and Charcoal Drawings by the 

Same Artist. —GALLERY, 14, GRAFTON SIRE ET, OLD BOND STREET, 











TURES “ON THE ALERT” and “A FORAGING PARTY,” which 
gaiued for the Artist the Cross of the Order of Leopold of Belgium at the 
Antwerp Academy, 1579; also the Comp.ete Engraved Works of RUSA 
BONHEUR, iucluuing the well-known “HORSE FAIR.”—NOW ON 
EXHIBITION at L. H, LCEPEVRE’S GALLERY, la, KING STREET, 
sT. eerste 5.W. Admissiun One Shilling. iv to 5, 


TA SOCIETE hee AQUARELLISTES 


FRANCAIS.—NUW ON V1itW, an EXHIBITION of WATER. 
CULVUR DRAWINGS by the Members of the above Society, at GUUPIL 
& CV.’3 GALLEKIES, Zo, BEUFOKD STRELT, COVENT GAKDEN. Ad- 
mission, Oue Shilling. An illustrated Catalogue hus been published, 


rT r ’ al ald bl a] 
O ANGLING-BOOK COLLECTORS.— 
“THE COMPLEATEST ANGLING BOOKE,” Second Edition of 
luv Copies, with additional lliustrations, lates destroyed. (See West- 
wood’s “ Bibliotheca Piscatoria.”)—For particulars, appiy the Author, 
ie Pu Crawl: —s hc dames neces 


RENCH LAN GUAGE. — Monsieur 


PINGEON, M.C.P., ATTENDS SCHUOLS and FAMILIKS and 
CUACHES VUPLLS for PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS, — Great experience in 
teaching French, Highest references.—24, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy- 
musare, Ww. 


TNO NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.— 


Good Publishing Premises in the best district and facilities for 
Printing and Publishing the best class of Journal, illustrated or otherwise. 
Rooms tor Editor and Statf. Advertiser, the Proprietor of high-class and 
established Journals, has room to publish another, by commission, or is 
willing to Purchase an Estabiushed London Property. —Address kK. W. W., 
care of Messrs. G. Street & Co., wich Cornhill, Bs Cc. 















r 10 BOOKBUYERS. no re sila Mr. 


GLAISHER’S GENERAL CAYALOGUE of REMAINDER BOOKS 
for IS81. Will be sent posi-free ou application.—W. GLAISHER, 265, High 
Holborn, » Loudon. 


CAt ALOGUE of CHOICE SECOND- 
an, Bristol. BUOKS now ready. Free to any address.x—JAMES FAWN & 








TEWSPAPERS = and PERIODICALS 


PRINTED by FAST (ROTARY) MACHINERY,—MANAGER, Ficet 
Printing Works, 14, Whitefriars-street, E.C, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 

SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR JUNE, 
Ready on Monday next. Postage free on application. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIEB’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR JUNE. 
Ready on ae net. sic Sree on application. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (LIMITED), NEW OXFORD STREET, 


City Office ; 2, King-strect, Cheapside, 





OSA BONHEUR’S celebrated PIC- 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE. 


JUNE, 188]. No, 618, NeW SERIES, No. CXXXVIII. Price 2s. 6d, 





CONTENTS. 

IN TRUST: the Story of a Lady and Her Lover. Chap, XIII.—Heathcote 
Mountford. X1V.—The Spectator’s View. XV.—Tampering with a 
Lawyer. 

THE REVISED VERSION of the ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT. By the 
Rev, Dr, ALEX, ROBERTS, 

A JAPANESE BRIDE, By Miss M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, 

OUR WINTER STORMS. By J. K. LAUGHTON. 

CONSOLATIONS, 

MALPRACTICES at ELECTIONS, By W. M. TORRENS, M.P. 

IN UMBRIA: a Study of Artistic Personality. By VERNON LEE. 

SONNET. By W. A. SIM, 

A PILGRIMAGE to CYPRUS in 1395-6. By J. THEODORE BENT. 

CONSERVATIVE TACTICS, 

London: LONGMANS & Co, 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 





CONTENTS FOR JUNE. 


1, THE ORIGIN of RELIGION considered in the LIGHT of the UNITY 
of NATURE. By the DUKE OF ARGYLL. (Concluded.) 


2. “BOYCOTTED.” By W. BENCE JONES. 


3. ON some NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS of EUROPEAN SOCIETY, 
By Dr. KARL HILLEBRAND. 


4, CONVERSATIONS with CARLYLE, By W. KniguTon, LL.D. 

5, FERDINAND LASSALLE and GERMAN SOCIALISM. By JOHN Raz 
THE PRINCIPLES of ’89. By W. 8, LILLY. 

; {i LAST WORD on DISRAELI. By SHIRLEY. 


= 


LORD BEACONSFIELD. By the Rev. MALCOLM MACCOLL. 
AT his GRAVE. By ALFRED AUSTLN, 


London : STRAHAN & CO. (LIMITED), 34, Paternoster-row. 


BLACKWOOD: S MAGAZINE 


For JUNE, 1881. No. DCCLXXXVIIL. Price 2s. od. 





CONTENTS. 
THE LAND OF KHEMI.—Part L—THE ARSINOITE NOME. 
MATTIE: THE HISTORY OF AN EVENING, 
THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH, 
THE PRIVATE SECRETARY.—PArt VIII. 
NORWEGIAN SONNETS, By J. LoGie ROBERTSON, 
BEOLCO AND THE “*COMMEDIA DELL’ ARTE,” 
THE CRUISE OF THE COYA. 
A TALK ABOUT ODES. 
THE SECOND STAGE OF THE LAND BILL. 


Edinburgh and London: WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 260. For JUNE. Price ls. 


ee 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 


1, THE PORTRAIT ~ a LADY. By Henry JAMEs, Jun. Chapters 
XXXV.—XXXV 

2, SUBSCRIPTION rs ANOTHER POINT of VIEW. By Dr. VANcE 
SMITH. 


3. THE RUSSIAN CLERGY. By the Rev. Moritz KAUFMANN. 
4, TIMOLEON. By the ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 
5, THE IRISH LAND BILL. By W. BeNcr JONES. 
6. THE WIT and HUMOUR of LORD BEACONSFIELD, 

SYDNEY SICHEL, 
7. THE REVISION of the NEW TESTAMENT. 
WALROND, C.B. 

London: MAoMILt. AN & Co. 


By WALTER 


By THEODOKE 





Price 7d. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL 
For JUNE 1, 


Our Competing Cousins, | Degeneration, 

Reminiscences of Rouen, Sells, In Two Parts, Part I. 

My Unfortunate Patient, Business and Matrimony, 

What is a Molecule ? | The Strange Story of Eugenia. 

Odds and Ends about Sonnets. A Word or Two about Kose-Bees. 

Insect Life in Burmah, A Talk with a Detective. 

The Use of Oil at Sea. | Safety Appliances for Swimmers. 

Toe Frank Buckland Memorial | Sparrowdom, By W. Chambers. 

Fand, re *Sentry-Go” in France. 
| 
| 
| 
' 






Discipline. Sketches of Scottish Life and 
Indian Robbers, Character. 

The Electric Light in Medicine. The Mouth: Science and Arts. 

A Night in the Fore-Top, Oceasional Notes. 

—— w Simon Peveriit got Married at | Three Poetical Pieces. 

tst, 


THE FORTUNES OF BERTRAM OAKLEY. 
By J. B. HARWOOD, Chapters XXIL—XXYV. 





London and Edinburgh: W. & R. CHAMBERS, 


HE MUSICAL TIMES for JUNE 


contains:—Clement Marot and the Huguenot Psalter—The Great 
Composers: Berlioz—Mr. Pepys the Musician, by F, Nueffer—Why the 
Greeks made no Advance in Hs armony—Stella : Lyrical Drama by Auteri— 

Manzoeechi—The ©; —ichter and Crystal Palace Concerts- Mr. Ce 
Hatlé’s Recit Festival Services at St. Paul's and Westminster Abbey, 
&e.—Wagner’s * Nibelungen” at Berlin—Oceasional Notes, Foreign avd 
Country News, Reviews, Correspondence, &c, Price 3d. ; post-free, 4d, 
Annual Subse ription, hee including postage. 


HE MUSICAL 










TIMES: am JUNE 





contains ;-— Cradle Song,” Part Song, by OLIVER KING. Prices 
separately, I4d. 


London ; NOVELLO, EWER, & Co., 1, Berners-street, W., and 80 and 81, 





Queen-street, E.C. 
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Now ready, price One Shilling; post-free, 1s. 2d. 


FUN'S ACADEMY SKITS, 1881 


Skitched by GORDON THOMSON. 


With Vagaries in Verse and Extra Notes by “NESTOR.” 





Lonpon: FUN OFFICE, 153, Fierer Srreer, E.C. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


SUMMER EXHIBITION 
NOW OPEN 


Daily 9 to 7, 
Admission, One Shilling ; Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 











GOLD “MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


Guaranteed Pure Cocoa only. A perfectly pure and delicious 
beverage, prepared exclusively from choice Cocoa Nibs, with 


FRY’ 
the superfiuous oil extracted. 





. New 
















NOTICE.—Now ready, price 3d. 


Cuas, A, CAMERON, M.D., F.R.C.S.1., Analyst for Dublin. 
: ee ee 
tesbuw the Character of the “ BBYiszb” Version. London : RiViINGTONS, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall; 
LL,” dito, 36s. to 63s., according to Contents and Binding. 7 


“If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.” 
Food, Water, and Air.—Dr. Hassaut. 
** Tt is strictly pure, and well, — in every way.” 
Try also FRY’S GCARACAS COCOA. 
A DE LICIOUS PRI PRE EPARATION. 
Sent post-free by the (Edinburgh) Publishers. . — Now ready ro eS , : 
HE REVISED NEW TESTAMENT | (THE ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review 
2NS of YOUNG'S “LITERAL TRANSLATION of the BIBLE,” ___ Aad the other Proprictors. 
on, minion type, 8vo, cloth, 15s.; sewed, 12s., free by post. ~ 
ea gpg on agg ayn A HE PENNY POSTAGE SCHEME of 
dinburg! G, 4 *y a“ 3 " > we — 
London: HODDER & STOUGHTON; and all Booksellers 1837 : Was it an Invention, or a Copy ? By Patrick CHALMERS, 


. W. Stoppart, F.I.C., F.C.8., City Analyst, Bristcl, 
** Pure Cocoa, from which a m1 of its oily ingredients has been extracted.” 
Public Eve r the Ye : 
anticipated in its Chief Renderings by YOUNG'S “LITERAL | oui, of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1880 
TR&ANSLATION of the BIBLE,” in passages selected (by Pref. ROBERTS) 
imuendations of Professors, Clergymen, aud Keviewers of ail 
cal Bodies. Also of the **ANALYTICAL CONCORDANCE to the 
—_ _ | Author of “The Adhesive Stamp.” 


London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, I 


ONDON LIBRARY. 


12, ST JAMES’S SQUARE.—Founded in 1841, 


BIBLE REVISION 


THE ENGLISH HEXAPLA: 


The Six Principal English Versions of the New Testament, in parailel 
columns, beneath the Greek Original Text. Wiclif, 1380. —Tyndale, 
1534.—Cranmer, 1539,—Geneva, 1597.—Rheims, 15%2. —Authorised, 16h: 
l very handsome vol., 4to, £2 2s.; or morocco, gilt edges. 

“In form and substance it is an admirable present for any clergyman.” 

Observer. 


Royal Exchange. 





PaTRON—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


PRESIDE NT—THOMAS ( CARLYLE, Esq, 
This ‘Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancicit and Modern Literature 
r Sut ° 
London ; S. BAGSTER & SoNs, 15, Paternoster-row. — rk Tce, —e £3 a-year, or £2 with Entrance-fve 
And sold by all Booksellers. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Members, 
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LITERATURE. 


The Correspondence of Prince Talleyrand 
and King Louis XVIII. during the Con- 
gress of Vienna. Translated from MSS. in 
the Archives of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs at Paris. In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 


ANOTHER valuable contribution has been 
made to the diplomatic literature of the 
Napoleonic era. The archives of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, to which M. 
Thiers had access as a special privilege while 
preparing his history of the Consulate and 
the Empire, have been courteously thrown 
open to the editor of the present work, with 
permission to make public the contents of an 
important MS. which contains the corre- 
spondence of Prince Talleyrand with King 
Louis XVIII. during the Congress of Vienna. 
It is, however, a fact beyond dispute that 
the true history of that fainous Congress will 
remain unwritten, as longas the correspondence 
of Lord Castlereagh and the other British 
plenipotentiaries remains unpublished. Prince 
Metternich used to say that the Austrian 
archives, as the Austrian plenipotentiaries 
wrote no despatches, contained little more 
than the results of each day’s deliberations ; 
while the despatches of Lord Castlereagh to 
his Government ought to contain a full 
account of the deliberations themselves, which 
led up to those results. The time has 
arrived, we think, which should enable us to 
determine whether Prince Metternich’s view 
was correct; for the present correspondence 
represents the conduct of Lord Castlereagh 
in an important matter in a false light, 
from which an accident, to which we shall 
presently allude, happily relieves it. Mean- 
while, M. Pallain, the editor of the present 
work, suggests, with a certain naiveté, that 
the reader is enabled to take Prince 
Talleyrand by surprise, when he is allowed 
to read his correspondence with Louis 
XVIII. We incline to a different opinion, 
for the correspondence appears to us to 
be a masterpiece of art, in which the 
Prince has not merely diplomatised with his 
new Sovereign, but has been careful to arrange 
the conditions of perspective, under which he 
would choose to be viewed by more vulgar 
eyes. Nevertheless, the part which Prince 
Talleyrand played at the Congress, apart 
from his own narrative, was a noble part, 
worthy of the great nation which he repre- 
sented, and was of much advantage to the 
future peace of Europe. 

Prince Metternich had made the acquaint- 
ance of Prince Talleyrand in 1806, when 
Talleyrand was Minister of Foreign Affairs in 
Paris and Metternich was ambassador at the 





Court of Napoleon. Napoleon’s estimate of 
Talleyrand was communicated to the Austrian 
ambassador in these words:—“If I want a 
thing done I do not employ the Prince of 
Benevento; I turn to him when I want a 
thing not to be done, which I wish to appear 
to want.” It would almost seem as if the 
spirit of Napoleon had inspired Louis XVIII. 
in his choice of a representative of the restored 
Bourbon dynasty at Vienna, whither Talley- 
rand was sent to put a spoke into the wheel 
of the triumphal chariot of the four allied 
Powers. Anamusing caricature of the period 
had represented the earlier Congress at Paris 
under the figure of a huge travelling car- 
riage, of which the Emperor Alexander was 
the coachman and the King of Prussia the 
chasseur, while the Emperor of Austria was 
an inside passenger, and Napoleon was run- 
ning after the carriage crying out, “ Father- 
in-law, they have put me out;’’ while his 
father-in-law looks out of the window and 
answers, “‘ And me they have put in.” ‘There 
was no place in this caricature for Talleyrand ; 
but, if the carriage had represented the Con- 
gress of Vienna, Talleyrand would have been 
fitly introduced as locking its hind-wheels. 

Talleyrand’s account of his admission to 
the preliminary conference of the Powers, 
which is contained in his third letter, is most 
amusing, and discloses at once the part which 
he intended to play. To appreciate the 
correspondence the reader must bear in mind 
that there was a comic vein in Prince Talley- 
rand’s character which, combined as it was 
with a strong spirit of adventure, formed one 
of the secrets of his diplomatic success. He 
could not lose his temper; and therefore he 
was not angry at finding that the four Powers 
still regarded themselves as allies, and the two 
Powers which had not been parties to the 
Grand Alliance—namely, France and Spain— 
as outsiders. But he at once declined to take 
a seat at the council-table on any terms but 
those of perfect equality, and asked with some 
drollery “‘ whether peace had not been made, 
and whether there was any quarrel, and with 
whom,” as he could not understand why the 
four Powers still spoke of themselves as allies, 
seeing that there was no enemy for them to 
combat. If Talleyrand has not over-coloured 
his account of this preliminary conference in 
his own favour, he showed himself thoroughly 
conversant with the weapon of ridicule, and 
knew how to use it with a delicacy which 
afforded no pretext for open resentment. 
Further, he broke ground at once on the 
subject of the King of Naples (Murat), to 
compass whose expulsion and the restoration 
of the Bourbon dynasty at Naples was one 
main object of his mission. To achieve this 
object he recoined the word “‘ legitimate,” or, 
according to the view of M. Thiers, he created 
that word in the sense of expressing ‘“ dynas- 
tic right as opposed to the right of conquest.” 
How Talleyrand rode his “ hobby-horse ’’ to 
death he omits to tell us; but we shall re- 
count an anecdote on this head in its proper 
place. 

Meanwhile, on the day following the pre- 
liminary conference, Prince Talleyrand ad- 
dressed a signed note to the five other Powers, 
Spain being included, and afterwards set out 
for a private audience with the Emperor 
Alexander. He had acquired, to a certain 





degree, the ear of that monarch at Paris 
The romantic character of the Emperor Alex 
ander is well known; and after he had aban- 
doned at Langres his favourite scheme, of 
which Prince Metternich gives an account in 
his Memoirs, of placing his ancient tutor, La 
Harpe, at the head of a Directory in Paris, 
which should succeed Napoleon’s Government 
and create a new social edifice in France, he 
arrived in Paris withouta plan. Under these 
circumstances it seems to have been a consola- 
tion to the Emperor that he could take Prince 
Talleyrand into his counsel; and upon his 
advice the Emperor decided to accept the 
proposal of the Prince Regent and the 
Emperor Francis to proclaim the restoration 
of the Bourbons. Talleyrand gives a graphic 
account of his interview on October 1, 1814, 
with the Emperor Alexander at Vienna. The 
Emperor did not receive him as affably as he 
expected ; and, while he reports his opinion 
that the Emperor was evidently playing a 
part, he narrates to Louis XVIII. a piece of 
acting on his own side which he thinks was 
not without effect upon the Emperor. This 
letter (No. iii.) is an excellent sample of the 
general tone of the correspondence. The 
reader, however, must not forget that there 
are two sides of the medal; and that Talley- 
rand, in his letters to the King, is not merely 
blowing his own trumpet, but is making every- 
thing as pleasant as he can to his new master. 

We pass over the intermediate corre- 
spondence which precedes letter xx., of which 
the date should evidently be not September 
but November 17, 1814. This letter 
is one of the most important documents 
in the collection. It is the first letter 
with which Louis XVIII. declares himself 
to be satisfied; but, he adds (vol. i., 
p. 172), “‘not but that I have always been 
satisfied with your conduct and your manner 
of rendering me an account of the state of 
affairs, but because I perceive that for the 
first time ideas of justice are rising to the 
surface.” This letter is very damaging to 
Lord Castlereagh, who had thought it 
right to transmit a confidential note to 
Prince Hardenberg consenting, under certain 
conditions, to give up the whole of Saxony 
to Prussia. It appears that a copy of this 
note had been somehow or other procured by 
Talleyrand, under a promise of profound 
secrecy, and *‘ therefore,” he says, “ I address 
— to your Majesty. I am told,” he 
adds, 


‘*that Lord Castlereagh tried hard to induce 
the Prussians to return it to him. The note 
confirms all that I have had the honour to 
convey to your Majesty during the last six 
weeks, and even reveals things which I should 
not have believed did it not afford so undeni- 
able a proof of them.” 


M. Pallain has published an extract from 
Lord Castlereagh’s note (p. 156) in illustra- 
tion of Talleyrand’s letter. Whether M. 
Pallain is personally responsible for the 
extract does not appear further than from the 
title-page of the work, which states that the 
Preface, observations, and notes are by M. 
Pallain. If M. Pallain is responsible for the 
extract, he has been guilty of great injustice 
to Lord Castlereagh in not publishing the 
note in extenso. We believe him only to 
have been guilty of an inadvertence; but 
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here we have a striking illustration of our 
position that the time has arrived, when 
the correspondence of the British plenipo- 
tentiaries at the Congress should be made 
accessible to the public in the collection 
of State papers published under the 
authority of her Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. Fortunately, in 
the present case the whole text of Lord 
Castlereagh’s confidential note is accessible, 
having been printed among the Supplemental 
Despatches ot the Duke of Wellington (vol. ix., 
p- 339). The reader of the entire note will 
probably feel puzzled, likea countryman gazing 
on a fly in amber, to account for the presence 
of such a document among the Duke’s de- 
spatches ; but there it has fortunately found 
a place, and the context of the note places 
Lord Castlereagh’s proposal in a totally 
different light from that in which Talleyrand’s 
letter presents it to the anxious mind of 
Louis XVIII. The Prince’s letter had, how- 
ever, the effect which he intended it to pro- 
duce upon the mind of his new master, who, 
in his reply (letter xxiii.), says, “ You have 
said all that I could have said about Lord 
Castlereagh’s note.” 

There was, however, independently of 
any misrepresentation in this letter, a fun- 
damental difference in the policy of Prince 
Talleyrand and Lord Castlereagh, which 
accounts for Talleyrand’s hostile repre- 
sentation of Lord Castlereagh’s views. The 
important proviso in Lord Castlereagh’s note 
—which M, Pallain has omitted—was to the 
effect that “* Prussia should not lend herself to 
Russian aggrandisement in Poland.” It would 
seem to have been the opinion of the British 
Government that the aggrandisement of 
Prussia was less dangerous to British 
interests than the aggrandisement of Russia, 
whereas Prince Talleyrand thought that the 
absorption of the whole of Saxony by Prussia 
would be fraught with more danger to the 
repose of France, as disturbing the equilibrium 
of Germany, than the absorption of the 
greater part of Poland by Russia. Thus 
there was an evident conflict of principle 
between the views of the French and of the 
British plenipotentiaries. It was ultimately 
found impossible to rescue Poland from the 
grasp of Russia, but it was still possible to 
rescue a part of Saxony from Prussia, and in 
this latter enterprise Austria was even more 
interested than France. Hence arose the 
Triple Alliance of January 3, 1815, between 
France, Austria, and Great Britain, which 
saved to the King of Saxony a part of his 
hereditary dominions. So far, however, from 
subsequent events confirming Prince Talley- 
rand’s interpretation of the confidential note 
of Lord Castlereagh, they appear to us to 
support a totally contrary view of it, and to 
suggest that Talleyrand’s powers of discern- 
ment were at fault on this occasion. He 
failed to discover in the confidential note of 
Lord Castlereagh a shifting of his previous 
attitude, and in the proviso of it, which 
M. Pallain has inadvertently omitted, a con- 
ditional occupation of a new position, which 
enabled him, as soon as Great Britain had 
concluded peace with the United States, to 
accede to the Triple Alliance without any 
breach of faith towards Prussia. 

The limits of our space warn us to bring 





our notice of this interesting correspondence 
to a close, and to fulfil our promise to recount 
the anecdote of Prince Talleyrand’s riding 
his “hobby-horse ’”’ of legitimacy to an un- 
timely end. We repeat the story on the 
authority of the late Prince Metternich. 
Talleyrand retarded for thirty-six hours the 
signature of the Principal Act of the Congress 
of Vienna by insisting on the insertion of the 
title of ‘Roi Légitime de France” as the 
description of his Sovereign. He was at last 
induced to abandon his “ crotchet ” by Prince 
Metternich’s observation that he could not 
consent to Louis XVIII. alone being so desig- 
nated, as it would imply that he alone had a 
title of dynastic right to his crown, whereas to 
add the epithet of “ Légitime” after every 
Sovereign’s name would be a diplomatic ab- 
surdity and a solecism. 
Travers Twiss. 








Colonel Gordon in Central Africa, 1874-79. 
With a Portrait and Map. From Original 
Letters and Documents. Edited by Dr. 
Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L., Author of “ The Life 
of Rowland Hill.” (T. De La Rue & Co.) 


Tus work would be highly interesting merely 
as the description of a little-known region, 
and as the record of a great undertaking 
successfully performed; but its principal 
attraction above all other will be held to be 
the bright, clear light it throws on one of the 
most marked individualities of our time. 
For twenty years the name of “ Chinese 
Gordon’”’ has been a household word among 
us, and during that period we have repeatedly 
beheld him triumphing over an accumulation 
of difficulties—from the time when he sup- 
pressed a rebellion in the Far East to the 
other day when he stamped out, so far as lay 
in his power, a slave trade in the fetid regions 
of the Upper Nile. The tasks which have 
been imposed upon him, and generally when 
other agents have proved incapable, were 
Herculean, but the confidence felt in his 
ability never permitted doubt as to the result. 
While enjoying this reputation—unique among 
Englishmen—Col. Gordon has been almost a 
myth to his countrymen. Several writers have, 
indeed, before now written about his ex- 
ploits, but in this volume Col. Gordon 
speaks for the first time in his own words. 
Without intending any disparagement to 
them, it may be said that the terse vigour 
and descriptive power of Col. Gordon’s narra- 
tive are unapproached by any of his previous 
chroniclers. Not the least valuable proof of 
the judicious manner in which Dr. Birkbeck 
Hill has performed the part of editor under 
difficult circumstances is that furnished by 
his having left Col. Gordon to tell his own 
story. 

In the early months of 1874 Col. Gordon 
was appointed by the Khedive to the 
Governorship of the Provinces of the 
Equator. The letters, which constitute 
the greater part of this volume, open in 
Cairo, where the writer began to experience 
the difficulty of the work that lay before him. 
On the very threshold of the enterprise, it 
seemed at one moment as if the whole 
arrangement might fall through, in conse- 
quence of the apathy of the Government ; but 
at length Col. Gordon set out for his destina- 


tion, having in this interval succeeded in 
showing the Cairo Pashas that he at least 
thought “the thing real and not a sham.” 
From February 1874 until November 1876 
Col. Gordon was actively engaged in push- 
ing the Khedive’s authority up the Nile to 
the Lakes Albert and Victoria, and to the 
dominions of King Mtesa. He was also 
instrumental in testing the navigability of 
the great river, which promises to afford one 
of the principal means of reclaiming Africa. 
After a hurried visit to England in the 
winter of 1876-77, Col. Gordon consented, at 
the pressing request of the Khedive, to return 
to the scene of his former exploits, but on 
this occasion with much wider powers as 
Governor-General of the vast province of the 
Soudan. He held this post until the end of 
1879. To give an adequate idea of the work he 
performed during these six years of almost in- 
cessant labour could only be done by copious 
quotations from Col. Gordon’s own narra 
tive, which justice to both the author and the 
reader would forbid. Just as in the earlier 
charge he practically solved the questions 
connected with the Upper Nile, and spread 
the reputation and authority of the Khedive’s 
Government among the native tribes by his 
justice and forbearance, so in the later and 
more important post he averted a fresh 
outbreak of war with King John of 
Abyssinia, which at several times seemed 
imminent, and in which Egypt had already 
been the sufferer. As Governor-General 
of the Soudan, he also inflicted a rude 
blow upon that slave trade which was, and 
still is, fostered by the local Pashas and minor 
officials. It would be difficult, indeed, to over- 
praise the valuable services which Col. Gordon 
rendered to humanity as the lieutenant of a 
corrupt and, in these matters, unscrupulous 
administration. Often and often the evident 
hollowness of its friendly protestations, and the 
partial nature of the assistance rendered him 
on emergency, gave rise to the wish that the 
task had never been attempted, or to the 
desire to bring it to a summary conclusion 
by resignation. The resolve to do good in a 
region where the openings for benefiting a 
large number of human beings were abundant 
proved stronger than mere personal inclina- 
tions; and it was very fortunate for the 
Khedive and his Government that it was so. 

There can be no doubt that Col. Gordon 
saved Egypt from a grave peril by his firm 
but skilful treatment of the Abyssinian ruler, 
whose natural impetuosity had been inflamed 
by recent successes in the field. The question 
was further complicated by the presence of an 
independent chief, Walad el Michael, who 
had long maintained a brigand power on the 
Abyssinian borders. The Pashas, before 
Gordon’s appearance. had found this in- 
dividual useful in their relations with King 
John; and his alliance had been sought and 
obtained in the hope of its contributing to 
the overthrow of that ruler. These expecta- 
tions were never realised, and in the summer 
of 1879 Walad el Michael was fain to sur- 
render himself to King John. Col. Gordon 
at this point summed up his views on the 
situation as follows :— 


“I have steadfastly kept one policy in view 
for the whole time I have been in Abyssinla— 





yiz., to get rid, either with or without Johannis’s 
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help, of Walad el Michael and his men, and 
then to come to terms with Johannis. Now 
Johannis will not give me his help for nothing 
when I persist in keeping what we have stolen 
from him. I do not mean physical help, but 
moral help—i.e., that he should offer a pardon— 
that is, an asylum to which Walad el Michael’s 
men can go when they leave Bogos.” 


This object had been practically effected 
when, in the month of September, Co]. Gordon 
had his first interview with Aloula, the Abys- 
sinian general. It was then discovered that 
King John himself could alone conduct the 
negotiations with any prospect of success, and 
Col. Gordon at once came to the conclusion 
that his best plan would be to pay him a visit 
at his capital. Aloula gave a formal promise not 
to molest Egyptian territory during his ab- 
sence, and Col. Gordon set out on his twelve 
days’ journey to King John, at Debra Tabor, 
near Gondar. For his interviews with this half- 
savage potentate the reader must be referred 
to the pages of the work. Suffice it to say that 
they greatly qualify the favourable impression 
produced by M. de Cosson’s account of his 
visit to the Court of King John. A very few 
weeks after Col. Gordon’s return from Gondar 
he resigned his post in the service of the 
Khedive. The condition of his health was 
such that he could only have remained at the 
peril of his life. 

In this brief and imperfect sketch of the 
contents of this interesting volume it would 
be impossible to convey an adequate idea of 
its merits as an entertaining narrative. In 
the letters, which were never intended for 
publication, and which are the outpourings 
of a man accustomed to regard current events 
with the rapid insight of one who might 
claim to direct or control them, we are taken 
into the author’s complete confidence. We 
find him a simple-minded and God-fearing man, 
struggling against almost inconceivable diffi- 
culties, and triumphing over them by the 
display of the sterling qualities of courage, 
justice, vigilance, and energy. He shows 
himself singularly sceptical of the value of 
other men’s praise, which it is evidently irk- 
some to him to receive. What he would 
like best would be to be permitted to go on 
through life without being disturbed by 
popular notoriety or personal praise, doing 
the thing that his hand found for him 
to do. If there needs anything more 
to be said to substantiate this view it is 
furnished by the simple and expressive 
fact that, when Col. Gordon has finished 
some of the great tasks entrusted to him, 
and received the honours and thanks of 
foreign potentates, he returns to his country 
to sink without an effort into the crowd of 
other officers of his service. A mandarin of 
the highest rank in China, a marshal in the 
Egyptian army, decorated with the orders 
which Pekin and Cairo have reserved for their 
own favoured subjects, Col. Gordon, the in- 
stant he comes back to England, is not to be 
distinguished from any other officer of the 
same rank in the Royal Engineers, save by 
the achievements which have taken their 
place in the history of realms remote from 
this island. In conclusion, it need only be 
said that this book is in every sense worthy 
of the man. D. C. BoutceEr. 











Under the Punkah. 


By Phil Robinson. 
(Sampson Low.) 


Tus is an unequal work by a very clever 
man. Mr. Robinson’s previous book, Zn my 
Indian Garden, disclosed him as one of the 
few Englishmen who have eyes for the beauty 
and pathos of Anglo-Indian life. Humour is 
a delicate plant which rarely takes root to the 
south of the Temperate zone. In Mr. Robin- 
son’s works we find that plant acclimatised 
in the Tropics, and throwing out foliage of a 
novel and luxuriant growth. Mr. Robinson 
is a humorist in partibus. It has been 
reserved for him to discover the subtle iniqui- 
ties of jays and parrots, to take a deep 
view of the morality of monkeys, and to 
give to the Indian crow his true and final 
position as the chief of the criminal classes, 
Mr. Robinson would seem to have spent his 
Indian years chiefly among the animal crea- 
tion. He enters into the feeling of sport 
with which the often-chased rooster of the 
dik bungalow regards the efforts at his 
capture ; and the quiet wink of his eye, as he 
sits safe on the top of the thatched roof, 
having for the hundredth time eluded his 
pursuers. For the final end of this veteran Mr. 
Robinson does not lack a manly tear. ‘The 
easily caught hen excites his reprobation and 
contempt. The frog is his familiar friend. 
Beetles and ants are the councillors of his 
graver hours; butterflies, the companions of 
his leisure moments. In reading his loving 
diatribes against his furred and feathered 
acquaintances, one cannot help remembering 
that India has always been the home of the 
Beast Story. But, since the Sanskrit Hito- 
padesa was put together, we question whether 
any writer has given us such pictures of the 
floating population of lotus-covered tanks, 
and the domestic life that goes onin the great 
Indian trees. To Mr. Robinson, every pipal 
or mango tree is a many-storied house; each 
branch is as full of vitality and intrigue as 
an étage of a Parisian mansion. Snakes and 
toads Jive in a small way on the ground floor 
until the arrival of the mongoose with his 
writ of ejectment; lizards lead a rackety 
hachelor existence in the entresol ; prosperous 
parrots occupy suites aw premier. Jays, with 
a taste for extravagant colours, may be taken 
as Mr. Robinson’s demi-monde of birds; tree 
eats and gray squirrels are for ever skipping 
up or down the stairs. The higher stories 
are the modest abodes of the small artistic 
world, vocalists, bulbuls, and dramatic mainas 
rehearsing their parts. The garrets and top- 
most perches are peopled with poor predatory 
kites or vultures, from whom the light-fingered 
and more deeply criminal crow pilfers, not 
without a chuckle, their clumsily stolen 
supper. 
Mr. Robinson is the Columbus of the 
banyan-tree. He sails away into its recesses 
and discovers new worlds. Its stiff and un- 
gainly trunks, portrayed on the title-page of 
the Asiatic Society’s Journal and on the 
labels of pickle jars, with the motto Quot 
rami tot arbores, are found to be swarming 
continents, divided into commonwealths, and 
dotted with centres of population. It would 
be unfair to judge of the humour of these 
essays by passages isolated from the setting 


}in which they are presented. But some of 





the descriptions of beasts and birds, trees, 
flowers, mountains, jungles, and the historic 
cities of India, leave a vivid impression on the 
mind. Our author is very steady in his 
aversions. Even amid the cool beauties of 
the Himalayas, he cannot resist throwing out 
a word at the “braggart parrot, with his 
yellow tail, that can never leave a tree with- 
out telling the world of it;” or against “ that 
ubiquitous philosopher, the crow, his vile 
voice viler by the sore throat he seems to 
have caught in the hills.” Admirable is his 
picture of the deserted plague-smitten 
village, which “ now belongs, by right of sole 
possession, to the adjutant birds, who stand, 
economising one leg, upon its grassy walls or 
parade with a severe solemnity up and down 
its court-yards.’ ‘The tattoo,” or little 
Indian post-horse, has, according to Mr. 
Robinson, 


‘* been Hinduised by generations of monotonous 
ignorance intoa solemn obstructiveness. He 
has no objection to carry, as did his fathers 
before him, great loads of merchandise, field 
produce, or fat traders, from morning to night 
and day after day. But he must do it at his 
own pace—a pensive walk. He resents our 
galloping legislation. He is, he says, being 
civilised too fast; heis not a Hansom horse 
yet, but his descendants will develop in time. 
‘ Wait,’ cries the tattoo, ‘ we are a great nation 
that has been slumbering for centuries, con- 
tented with the memories of our primaeval 
Arabian splendour. Let us wake up by 
degrees.’ But our century has no patience; 
and so we insist, with our mail-carts, horns, 
and long-thonged whips, in riding behind 
small tattoos at Hansom pace.” 


Not less humorous are Mr. Robinson’s 
sympathies with plant-life. In his essay on 
“The Man-Eating Tree” he describes his 
approach to that huge cannibal of the forest. 
“ The vegetable first discovered my presence 
at about fifty yards. I became aware of a 
stealthy motion among the thick-lipped 
leaves. Each separate leaf was agitated and 
hungry.’ The half-English flora of the 
Himalayas seems to have been to Mr. Robin- 
son a peculiar refreshment and delight. “ The 
mountains,” he says, 


“ are heaped together, wall behind wall, of living 
green, with great ramparts of rock, and smooth 
grassy bastions disposed in orderly disorder, 
and for moats long valleys filled with white 
mist—a grand system of fortifications guarding 
the approaches to the snows. The path mounts 
upwards; on either hand lies a great slope of 
pine and oak, boulders panelled and festooned 
with moss and fern, the green landscape relieved 
here by a mass of yellow mullen, there by the 
crimson leaves of the creepers fading among the 
pines. On the sunny patches, or where a gorge, 
suddenly opening, shows a great, triangle of 
mountain-side sloping down to a val ey in which 
the treeslook likeshrubs, and from which rises up 
the pleasant sound of rushing water, flit insects 
of shapes and tints strange to the new-comer. 
Great velvet beads, banded with orange and 
gold ; the flame-coloured Sirex and a myriad of 
butterflies—Sarpedon on his wings reflecting in 
broad bars the blue of the sky above; Polyctor 
gorgeous in purple and green and gold; Paris 
with, on either wing, a great splash of sapphire ; 
the Gonepteryx and Colias, wandering sun- 
flashes; and the fritillaries, on whose under- 
wings lie silver sparkles caught, in flitting over, 
from some glittering cascade.” 


The essay on “ Gamins” is perhaps the 
most finished piece of this volume, In another 
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lucubration the philosophy of Stone-throwing 
is developed with admirable fooling. Mr. 
Robinson has studied the ways of the Indian 
village boy ; and his road-side family groups, 
with their brown babies and miscellaneous 
burdens of country stuff, are touched off with 
tenderness and truth. Excellent also, in a 
different vein, is the English sketch entitled 
“* My Wife’s Birds.’”’ Mr. Robinson here gives 
us, with happy ingenuity, the diary of a bull- 
finch,anda true page from the journal of a cage- 
canary. The inequalities of the book come out 
in paragraphs of superfluous generalisation, and 
in ‘the tedious lists of prices which the author 
inflicts on us whenever he visits a bazaar. But 
Mr. Robinson has only to do justice to his 
artistic perceptions and to his fine vein of 
humour in order to create for himself a 
unique place among the essayists of our day. 
“You cannot,” he says, “ moralise currente 
calamo, for twaddle is only to be avoided with 
labour.” W. W. Hunter. 








PELAYO’S “ HISTORY OF THE SPANISH 
HERETICS.” 


Historia de los Heterodoxos espanoles. Por 
M. Menendez Pelayo. Tomo II. (Madrid.) 


In a notice of the first volume (AcaDEmy, 
No. 431) we said that this work is an indis- 
pensable complement of every Church History 
of Spain. The second volume shows it to be 
almost equally necessary for the history of 
the Spanish Renaissance. 

The first portion is occupied with a bio- 
graphy of the Spanish Erasmists—that is, of 
those Churchmen who, in their zeal for classi- 
cal learning and in their admiration of the 
writings of the great Dutchman, followed him 
to a greater or less extent in his views on 
ecclesiastical reform. It is curious to notice 
the vacillation of the Inquisition on this head. 
At one time all writings in opposition to 
Erasmus were forbidden; but the course of 
events soon compelled these decrees to be 
rescinded, and an opposite course of action 
to be entered upon. In the chapters on 
Protestantism in Spain, which form the bulk 
of the present volume, Dr. Pelayo has not 
only made use of the latest printed authorities 
of Boehmer and Wiffen, but has had access to 
the MSS. collected by Usoz. Alfonso de 
Castro also placed at his disposal all the 
materials used in his Historia de los Protes- 
tantes espaiioles, and everything that he has 
collected since. Shorter chapters on the 
Mystic, Jewish, and Morisco heresies follow, 
with one on magic and superstitions. Through- 
out the volume full and careful bibliographical 
notes are given, detailing not only the actual 
work, but the various editions of the whole 
writings of the author whom he is citing. 
An Epilogue unexpectedly reveals to us the 
singular weakness of the logical faculty of 
our author as compared with his marvellous 
literary power. To us it appears that the 
statements by which he endeavours to support 
his conclusions really tell against them. 

We quite agree that we have had enough, 
and almost more than enough, “ picturesque ” 
histories of Spain, and that a really serious 
history has yet to be written. But we are 
also persuaded that, if written, the result 
would be very different from that which Dr. 





Pelayo contemplates. It would»:» ve that 
the Inquisition was “ unconstitutional,” as 
far as that term can be applied to mediaeval 
institutions—.e., that it was utterly opposed 
to the spirit of the early liberties of Spain. 
It would also show that the Court of the Castil- 
ian Sovereigns of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries was eminently tolerant, and that 
intolerance came in the first instance from 
Crusading foreigners, both laymen and ecclesi- 
astics. The astuteness of Ferdinand and of 
Charles V. perceived how easily this spirit 
could be turned to the profit of the Crown, 
and used it accordingly. We are aware of 
the reaction which has seized so many literary 
men jn Spain against the opinions current 
after the Revolution in 1868; but it is start- 
ling to be called upon to ‘‘ admire the moder- 
ation and mercy of the Church, which only 
excludes the heretic from her bosom after a 
first and second admonition, and does not even 
then stain her hands with blood, but only 
delivers him over to the secular power.’’ Can 
the author really suppose that this fact at all 
lessened the agony of the bloodless tortures 
of the Inquisition, or the long horrors of the 
autos de fé to the unhappy victims? The 
argument that the Inquisition ~wnot have 
been hostile to science and literature, because 
its first centuries coincide with the golden 
period of literature in Spain, has been repeated 
by our author in his “ Discurso’’ before the 
Spanish Academy; but it is refuted by the 
facts which he cites to prove it. Hz» says 
thatno author was burnt because of his literary 
demerits ; but if the effect of mere delation was 
to make men fly the country and become 
professors at the Sorbonne, it shows how 
terrible the fear of trial must have been. In 
the same way the Inquisition is argued to 
have been not hostile to the study of the 
Scriptures ; but the fact is cited “ that even 
the current books of devotion in which por- 
tions of the Gospels and Epistles were trans- 
lated were collected and destroyed” by 
Valdés, though afterwards the milder rule 
of the Council of Trent prevailed. 

The book is full of matter for further 
notice; the thorough honesty of the writer 
and his vast research are apparent through- 
out. It is well worth perusal by all interested 
in the subject. In our judgment Dr. Pelayo 
has made it clear that, if the Reformation failed 
in Spain, it was not from any unwonted dis- 
inclination of the people, and especially of the 
religious, to receive its doctrines, but simply 
because Spain possessed in the Inquisition an 
unrivalled engine for quenching the fire before 
it had time to spread. 

WeENtTWORTH WEBSTER. 








Gaelic Proverbs and Familiar Phrases. 
Based on Macintosh’s Collection. Fdited 
by Alexander Nicolson, M.A., LL.D. 
(Edinburgh: Maclachlan & Stewart.) 


Tus book, as will be seen from its title-page, 
is based in part upon another book; but it 
contains, the editor informs us, about three 
times as many proverbs as the first edition of 
Macintosh. Like other collections, this offers 
many proverbial sayings to be found in the 
mouths of men speaking the most diverse 
tongues. We need not occupy space by 
dwelling on these verbal counters common to 





almost all nations, but may briefly refer to 
some which, coming from a Celtic land, have 
the Celtic flavour about them. What is this 
Celtic spirit? the reader asks. Not easy, 
perhaps, to define ; but it may be recognisable 
in examples. Here is a Welsh specimen, 
borrowed from Roscoe :— 
‘* In Mawddwy black three things remain, 
False men, blue earth, and ceaseless rain: 
Of these they’d gladly riddance gain.” 


Or this— 
** The gule,* the Gordon, and the hoodie craw 

Are the three warst things that Moray ever saw.” 
Or this—not, however, proverbial :— 

‘* Thrice he breathed St. Odhran’s rhyme, 

And thrice St. Fillan’s powerful prayer, 

Then turned him to the eastern clime, 

And sternly shook his coal-black hair.” 
Or the Irish “Heavy rain is a sign of 
blood ;” “‘ Power will have his day ;” or the 
elliptical triad, which we heard in Clare a 
few years ago, “ Deireadh chapaill, drann a 
mhadraidh, gaire Shassonaig”—* The rear of 
a mare, a dog’s grin, the laugh of an English- 
man.” 

Sheriff Nicolson offers us many _pro- 
verbial sayings that have this unmistakeable 
Celtic stamp. 

‘** Thrice dog’s age, age of horse ; 
Thrice horse's age, age of man ; 
Thrice man’s age, age of deer ; 
Thrice deer’s age, age of eagle ; 
Thrice eagle’s age, age of oak ”—(371). 
A Welsh parallel bears the name of the bard 
Iolo Goch. Here is one of the Irish versions, 
as rendered by Mr. De Vere, whom we quote 
from memory :— 
‘* Three lives of an eagle, the old song saith, 
Make the life of a black yew tree ; 
Three lives of a yew tree the furrow’s path 
Men trace grass grown on the lea ; 
Two furrows they last till the time be past 
God willeth the world to be : 
For a furrow’s time hath MacCarthy stood fast, 
MacCarthy in Carbery.”+ 
Many of these proverbs illustrate Celtic 
superstitions. “The forest-bull fell on them” 
(369), explained of a dark and ominous 
cloud appearing on New Year’s Eve; 
the Cailleach Bhearra’s saying (144); “ The 
black horse [?] on you! ” a phrase of un- 
known origin employed by the victors in 
certain singing competitions at weddings 
(145) which recal classical parallels; “ the 
Clann-Mhic-Codruim as seals” (150); “I 
went over a plant” (185), which puzzles the 
editor, but is said of sudden seizures wrought 
by the Good People, and connected with 
superstitious fears respecting the plucking of 
or treading on foxglove, vervain, mugwort, 
&e.; “Whatever you see or hear, keep the 
cat turning’’ (192), an allusion to a terrible 
superstition described by Donald Macpherson 
in the Notes to his Melodies, &c. (Edinburgh, 
1824), under the name Zuigh-ghoirm. 

These proverbs, like everything else that is 
distinctively Celtic in Scotland—beginning 
with its name—plainly stand in the most 
intimate relation to the older and purer tradi- 
tions and bardic lore of Ireland. Although 
Ireland is no doubt generally more decelticised 
now than the Scottish Highlands, nevertheless 
there alone, among the Celtic countries, has 4 





* A sort of weed. 

+ But there is an old Latin version where the 
series is Man, Crow, Deer, Raven, Phoenix, 
Hamadryad, 
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really ancient and valuable MS. literature 
survived the wreck of time. There alone 
are found copious relics of an old Celtic 
mythological system; a Celtic epic, and a 
cycle of ancient heroic legend of which 
only the echoes are heard elsewhere: there 
only a body of really primitive Celtic law. 
Asked to place, as sporting men say, the 
Celtic races in the order of the importance 
of their surviving traditions, and omitting 
the dead and buried Gauls, we should be 
bound to offer some such list as the follow- 
ing :—(1) The Irish, (2) the Irish, (3) the 
Trish ; then the Welsh, the Scottish High- 
landers, the Bretons, the Manxmen, in such 
order as they might agree upon. The rela- 
tion, maternal and filial, between the Irish 
and Scottish traditions was seen clearly 
enough by some Scottish antiquaries— 
Chalmers, for example. It is less clearly 
recognised by the editor of the book before 
us, who advances the opinion that “ the whole 
story and poetry of Fionn and the Feinne 
have been more deeply implanted, and better 
preserved, . . . among the Scottish than among 
the Irish Gael” (xxx.) ; and hence always in 
the body of the book he writes ‘‘ Fingal” for 
the ante-Macphersonian /Jionn of his text. 
The occurrence of Cu-Chulaind and Corroi 
mab Dayry (= Curoi mac Dairi) in the Book 
of Taliessin; of King Brian Béroimhe and 
his son Murchadh as subjects of one West 
Highland tale (Campbell, ii. 195); and the 
reproduction, with Irish personal and place 
names, of Gerald Griffin’s Caol-Riabhach in 
another (ibid., i. 289), the poems by “ Ger- 
royd erle” (Garrett, Earl of Desmond) in 
the Dean of Lismore’s Book, are significant 
instances of the influence of Irish tradition 
in other Celtic lands. * 

Returning to our proverbs, Brighid ban, 
on whose day the cats bring home the fire- 
wood (296), is not “fair,” but ‘ white,” 
Brigit; and the explanation is found in 
Ireland, where the name is understood as 
alluding to the snow at her festival. ‘“Arthur’s 
journey to you” (never to return) (348) 
is a curious parallel to the Irish “That you 
may go like the Goose-of-the-Island.” We 
cannot wholly accept the chivalric character 
claimed for the Celts as expressed in their 
fayings about women (xxvii.). The Bretons 
own to three faults, and one of the triad is, 
they are despisers of women. The Irish say, 
‘A woman is bolder than a pig, and a pig is 
bolder than the Devil ;” “ Love your wife and 
children without letting them know it.” 
The language here is often very corrupt 
Gaidhelic (graineil, 145; Para = Pathraic, 
302; seanar, for seanathair, 298; Hathan for 
Eéin, John). The Islay Child (341) is the 
Irish Gérlach Cuiledin. “Better a good 
retreat than a bad waiting’? (250) is old in 
Ireland :— 

‘* And in that occidental place 
Their proverb says ’tis less disgrace 
To save yourself by nimble flight 
Than still to stand and faintly fight.” 
(Hesperinesographia, canto vii.). The Cail- 
leach Bhéarra (144) is mentioned in the 
Book of Leinster. 





* Cf. still more the tale of Conall, where we 
encounter Medb of Cruachan, Goibhniu Gobha, the 


a _ and Lugaid Lagha (Campbell, 
404), i ‘ 





If much of what we have said savours of 
dissent or fault-finding, let us not omit to add 
that this is a very attractive and well-written 
book all the same. It breathes of peat fires 
in lonely cots on broad moors; of solemn 
mountains and still jakes ; of men and women, 
simple, plain, strong of speech as of nature, 
strangers at least to mock intensities and 
simulated enthusiasms. The parallels to the 
proverbs are useful ; and occasionally we have 
more interesting illustrative matter, as the 
excellent Celtic legends of the Brave Tailor 
of Beauly (136), tie Water-Horse and the 
Girl (306), the Smith and the Changeling 
(298), or the Fiann enchanted; but in our 
eyes the best feature in the book is the 
sympathy, plainly unaffected, of the editor 
with his subject, and with the pecple who 
speak these proverbs. 

Let us, in conclusion, re-echo his wish, that 
the Irish collection which, in 1868, Canon 
Bourke had been ten years engaged upon, and 
which should therefore be large by this time, 
may shortly see the light. 

Davip FitzcERA.p. 








Anne Evans. Poems and Music. 
Anne Thackeray Ritchie. 
Paul & Co.) 


Everyspopy knows a certain axiom—un- 
complimentary to the married state—about 
bons mariages and mariages délicieux. Things 
are not quite so bad with books; but it may 
safely be said that, for every three books 
which may fairly be called good, there is not 
more than one at the outside which is 
delightful. In this little volume of remains, 
Miss Thackeray has given one of the rarer 
class to all who are capable of receiving the 
gift. The charming little memoir which she 
has prefixed to the collection of poems and 
music gives the perfect picture of a sort of 
woman of which most people have been 
fortunate enough to know examples at some 
time or other in their lives, though few such 
examples are likely to have come so near 
perfection as the late Miss Evans. The very 
best kind of old maid—that is to say, a 
woman combining all the pleasantest features 
of matronliness with an entire absence of the 
petty concentration on household and domestic 
cares, or the sour repining at such cares 
which too often accompany matronhood— 
that is the definition of the type. There 
are no more delightful letter-writers than 
ladies of this kind, and we must say that Miss 
Thackeray’s extracts from a few of her friend’s 
epistles make us wish very decidedly for 
more. Other extracts, also given from papers 
unpublished and not intended for publica- 
tion, confirm the estimate of her asa woman 
of very unusual, though very unobtrusive, 
intellectual power. Here are some selections 
from a paper of definitions, some of which 
need only a little literary polishing to make 
them worthy of Chamfort or Joubert. 
‘*A privileged person. One who is so much a 
savage when thwarted that civilised persons 
avoid thwarting him.” 

‘*A liberal-minded man. One who disdains 
to prefer right to wrong.” 

‘** Radicals. Men who maintain the supposed 
right of each of us to help ruin all.” 

‘* Liberals, Men who flatter Radicals.” 


Edited by 
(C. Kegan 





— 


‘** Conservatives. Men who give way to 


Radicals.” 


(This is a coup de griffe all round with a 
vengeance !) 


‘*A domestic woman. 


A woman like a 
domestic.” 


Her definition of humour, “ thinking in fun 
while we feel in earnest,’’ is as near success 
as anything can possibly be. Very delightful, 
too, is her miniature disquisition on what she 
calls “the pebble-test”—that is to say, a 
classification of her friends according to the 
way in which they regarded certain cornelians 
and other such-like things which she had 
picked up. We should like to quote this as 
a whole, but it is much better to refer our 
readers to the book. 

The remains themselves consist of two 
parts—poems of a very miscellaneous kind, 
and music some of which is setting for some 
of the poems. The merits of the former 
are very much what might beexpected. They 
do not possess a great freshness of manner, 
though, on the other hand, there is absolutely 
nothing that can properly be called imitation 
in them. In the sonnet Miss Evans succeeds 
very well; and, when one remembers the 
excellence of some of Dr. Sebastian Evans’ 
compositions of this kind, it would seem that 
the “narrow plot of ground” had a peculiar 
attraction for the family. Most of Miss 
Evans’ sonnets are of a philosophical and 
meditative cast, the utterances of a schine 
seele, without either affectation or cant or 
maudlin sentiment marring it, as all three 
have marred so many of its sisters. Here, 
however, is one which partakes more of the 
nature of a conceit, and, as we delight in 
conceits, we shall give it. No one who knows 
the scenes described will deny its remarkable 
felicity and truth to the suggestions of the 
subject. 


‘¢ PEVENSEY AND HURSTMONCEUX. 


**T looked upon two corpses in one day, 

Two noble corpses, lying by the shore. 

First, one who on his large proportions bore 
The stamp of heathen warrior where he lay 
Harmless and helpless in his disarray. 

The mild autumnal cheer was clouded o’er 

By uncouth shades that haunt him evermore, 
Dark horrors of his harsh rule past away. 

Then a fair lady, barbarously slain, 

O stately pleasantness, untimely cold ; 

There might one grieve till sad night should 
enfold 

The appealing form, and gaze and gaze again, 
As though through longing one might yet behold 

The vanished life. Ah! longing all in vain.” 


The songs are still better ; and here the second 
division of the book helps us to explain and 
understand their excellence. Although Miss 
Evans has wickedly defined a musical woman 
as “one who has strength enough to make 
much noise and obtuseness enough not to 
mind it,’’ she herself was a musical woman 
in the best sense, and a score or so of specimens 
of her compositions are given here, some 
merely for instruments, some intended as 
settings for her own words. It is easy to 
understand from these compositions her 
brother’s statement that she had no very 
striking powers of execution. Striking powers 
of composition she certainly had, though it is 
possible that severe music-maniacs of the type 
to whom M. de Laprade not long ago addresseda 
counterblast might think her style too literary, 
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Music to sing to and music to dance to form 
the greater part of her compositions ; and the 
severe persons before alluded to will find it 
hard to show that singing and dancing are 
not the historical causes of the genesis of 
music. Many of thespecimens, however, here 
given of Miss Evans’ music are of the kind 
of which it may be justly said, ‘ That’s for 
thoughts.” We may select as_ specially 
attractive two waltzes (which carry out the 
principles of the famous ‘‘ invitation”), three 
or four short untitled pieces, and a most 
charming song, “I walked through my 
garden,” in which words and music could 
hardly be better married or make a more 
delightful couple. GrorcE SarInTsBuRY. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


The Great Explorers of the Nineteenth Ceatury. 
By Jules Verne. Translated by N. D’Anvers. 
(Sampson Low.) In spite of the mani- 
fest incompleteness of the record it contains, 
this is a capital book. It forms the third 
volume of the series entitled ‘‘ Celebrated 
Travels and Travellers,” its predecessors having 
been Zhe Exploration of the World and The 
Great Navigators of the LHighteenth Century. 
The subject-matter of the present volume is 
treated in two parts, in the former of which 
M. Verne first sketches the earliest geographical 
work of the century, and then devotes two long 
chapters to the exploration and colonisation of 
Africa and the Oriental scientific movement and 
American discoveries. The second part is occu- 
pied with voyages round the world, the labours 
of French cireumnavigators, and Arctic explora- 
tion. The subject is too vast to be adequately 
dealt with in one volume, large as that volume 
is; and it would be easy to point out many omis- 
sions. But for these and the almost inconceivable 
carelessness of not furnishing an index, M. 
Verne’s book would have been very useful for 
purposes of reference, for it contains much 
information respecting travellers the accounts 
of whose work are not readily accessible. In a 
prefatory note the translator thanks a gentle- 
man ‘for his untiring aid in the verification of 
disputed spellings,” &c. What is particularly 
referred to in this sentence we do not, of course, 
know, but we can say that great want of know- 
ledge how to deal with the French mode of 
spelling foreign names is manifest throughout 
the book. Why, for example, should we have 
Foota-Djalion and Fouta Djallon, when Futa- 
Jailon is the recognised and _ ordinary 
English way of writing the name of 
this highland region of West Africa? The 
illustrations which are scattered with a lavish 
hand throughout the volume are an attractive 
feature, and will no doubt act as an induce- 
ment to the young to turn also to the letter- 
press. They are stated to consist of fifty-one 
original drawings by Léon Benett and fifty- 
seven facsimiles from early MSS., together with 
several maps by Matthis and Morieu. The 
frontispiece is a very appropriate one, being a 
map of the world on Mercator’s projection, on 
which is shown the work that had to be done in 
the nineteenth century. 


My Start in Life. By a Young ‘ Middy.” 
(Sampson Low.) This little volume con- 
tains the letters addressed by a young mid- 
shipman to his father and a certain “ Cousin 
Emily ” from various parts of the world and at 
ages varying from about sixteen to twenty. 
The fond parent, presumably considering his 
son to be a phenomenon, has somewhat 
injudiciously thought fit to publish these 
letters, which might very well have been printed 
for private circulation if it was absolutely 
necessary to preserve them. The last sentence 





of the Preface shows with how little considera- 
tion the father has given his boy’s letters to, we 
fear, an unappreciative public. ‘‘ Some passages 
have been omitted, but not a word has been 
altered or added.” We have nothing much to 
say against the letters per se, for they are, on 
the whole, well enough written for a boy; but 
the pruning knife should undoubtedly have 
been used with a much more unsparing hand. 
With regard to the other statement, the father, 
in one instance at any rate, has got himself on 
to the horns of a dilemma, and either he cannot 
read his son’s writing or his son has made an 
odd mistake. As a large part of the volume 
is devoted to the China station, we have looked 
more particularly at these letters, and especially 
the account of an excursion from Peking to the 
inner Great Wall (pp. 137-43). Throughout, 
the editorial parent persists in priuting as 
Hankon, instead of Nankow, the name of the 
well-known village at the southern end of the 
pass which this spur of the Great Wall crosses. 
Owing to the dissimilarity in the sounds, we do 
not see how the son could possibly have fallen 
into such an error, and we must, therefore, lay 
it at the door of the father. Again, the paternal 
arithmetic is by no means strong, for although 
we are first told that the letters come from a 
boy whose age varies from about sixteen to 
twenty, we are afterwards informed that the 
same letters cover a ‘“‘ period of about seven 
years.” We confess ourselves unable to do the 
sum. 

Tales of the Castle Guard. By Col. Eden. 
(Newman.) ‘The Castle Guard, it may be well 
to premise, is a viceregal guard over the official 
residence of the Queen’s representative at 
Dublin ; and this volume contains a number of 
stories which are supposed to have been told by 
the officers thereof after the mess dinner. The 
anecdotes and recollections, of course, refer to 
various phases of military life in different parts 
of the world, and will be much appreciated by 
young people. Towards the end of the collection 
is a chapter entitled ‘‘Number One Good 
Piecey Pigeon,” which relates some incidents of 
the last China War, and shows that the writer 
does not know much about the names of places ; 
one or two, indeed, look as if they had been 
taken from French sources. The book contains 
five illustrations, and the one accompanying 
the chapter just referred to gives an odd repre- 
sentation of Chinese soldiers. 


Stories of the City of London. By Mrs, 
Newton Crosland. (W. H. Allen and Co.) 
Mrs. Crosland has done youthful readers a 
service by retelling in a somewhat concise form 
stories connected with Old London, which include 
a large amount of really valuable information. 
When we say that she writes of London Bridge 
(as it was), the Tower, the Plague, the Great 
Fire, the Thames Tunnel, &c., it will be seen 
that she has chosen subjects in which the rising 
generation can hardly fail to take a lively 
interest, and with which, indeed, it behoves 
them to be acquainted. The book contains 
some illustrations which, though perhaps not 
exactly what one could wish in the matter of 
execution and finish, will no doubt prove 
attractive to boys. 


Tourist’s Guide through London; comprising 
Historical Summary and Notices of the Prin- 
cipal Objects of Interest which may be visited 
during a Few Days’ Residence. By W. J. Loftie, 
B.A., F.S.A. (Stanford.) This is a very useful 
little book, with a considerable amount of valu- 
able information packed into its hundred and 
twenty pages. The arrangement, which is good, 
consists of a plan of routes, followed by an 
alphabet of the most important places. The 
information is largely original, and the account 
of the City under C in the alphabet is an ex- 
cellent summary. We are not prepared to agree 
with all the points brought forward, such as 





the statement that Newgate is older than Ald- 
gate, or that the School Board building on the 
Embankment is pretty. These criticisms, how- 
ever, are only by the way, for the book is one 
we can confidently recommend, not only to tho 
tourist, but also to the resident, as both useful 
and interesting. 


The King’s English. By G. Washington Moon, 
(Hatchards.) Mr. Washington Moon has done 
such good service to the study of English, and 
the latter part of this little book is so well worth 
reading, that we can only express our unfeigned 
sorrow that he should have written the first half 
of it. This contains little else than a string of 
erroneous statements which would have been 
out of date a century ago. We cannot con- 
scientiously recommend a volume which savs 
that ‘‘the English language is derived chiefly 
from the Aryan, through the Sanskrit, and 
thence through the Celtic, Italic, and Teutonic; ” 
which supposes the Book of Job ‘‘to be the 
most ancient written document extant;” and 
which exhibits the most stolid ignorance about 
the derivation of the Phoenician from the 
Egyptian alphabet, first established on a solid 
basis by de Rougé, whom Mr. Moon alls 
de Rouge. For the future we would advise him 
to.confine himself to subjects with which he is 
acquainted, and, if he wanders into other fields, 
to discover first who are the best and safest 
guides to follow. 


Max Duncker’s History of Antiquity. Trans- 
lated by Evelyn Abbott. (Bentley.) Another 
volume of the English translation of Prof. Max 
Duncker’s admirable work has appeared, charac- 
terised by all the excellences which the pre- 
ceding volumes have led ustoexpect. Attractive 
in style, abounding in learning and research, 
and brought up to the level of the latest know- 
ledge, the work has found a worthy translator. 
The volume just issued deals with the ancient 
history of India, and on that account should 
possess a special interest for the English reader. 
The first part describes the Aryan conquest of 
Northern India, and sets before us a picture of 
Hindu life and religion as it is presented in the 
Veda. The second half is occupied with the 
rise and character of Buddhism, the reforms it 
brought about in Brahmanism, and the history 
of Asoka. The story is admirably told; and 
though, in a subject like Buddhism, there must 
be many points on which all scholars will not 
agree with the opinion adopted by the author, 
he has had recourse to the best accessible 
authorities, and has always clothed his state- 
ments in clear and plausible language. We 
hope the book will be widely known and read. 


Old Yorkshire. Edited by William Smith. 
(Longmans.) The title of this volume is appro- 
priate enough when one learns what it means, 
for which recourse must be had to the Preface, 
whence it will be found that the contents are 
an olla podrida from the columns of ‘ Local 
Notes and Queries” printed weekly in the 
Leeds Mercury. The subjects have a wide 
range; and it would be unjust to say that there 
is a single article which does not possess con- 
siderable interest, while many of them have 4 
permanent value. The book will be especially 
acceptable to Yorkshiremen all the world over, 
and is not unworthy a place in almost any 
library. The editor has made his selections 
with good taste and discrimination ; while the 
portraits and other illustrations are judicious 
and add greatly to the value of the really hand- 
some yolume, which may be readily consulted 
by means of its exhaustive indexes, a feature 
for which Mr. Smith deserves special credit. 


By J. Paul 


Elementary Chess Problems. : 
A collection of 


Taylor. (G. C. Heywood.) 


fifty-two move problems by one of the most 
successful English composers in this peculiar 
branch of the art, Many players take pleasur¢ 
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in such positions who will not be at the trouble 
to attempt the solution of longer, and con- 
sequently more intricate, puzzles. The young 
chess-player must not, however, be misled by 
the title which Mr. Taylor has adopted. The 

roblems are not elementary in the sense of 
Cine adapted solely for young players. Many 
of them are as intricate and difficult as is 
possible in connexion with such brevity, and 
could not be solved at sight by the strongest 
layer. Mr. Taylor gives some unnecessary 
hints to young composers as a prelude to his 
collection. We would give one to young solvers, 
that the most unlikely move on the board is 
probably the right one. Notable instances in 
point are problems 2, 17, 19, 29, 33. and 39 of 
this collection. Some of the positions show 
great elegance in construction, among which 
we would point out Nos. 1, 11, 25, and 28. 
The problems appear corréctly printed, and, as 
most of them have already undergone the 
ordeal of publication, are probably sound ; but 
this is not the case with the solutions, in which 
several palpable errors occur that must provoke 
and puzzle young players more than the puzzles 
which they fail to solve. 


Mother Molly. By Frances M. Peard. 
(George Bell and Sons.) Mother Molly is a 
charming story, either for children or their 
elders, written with that peculiar grace and 
literary skill which have made Miss Peard’s 
former stories so delightful. The scene is laid 
at Plymouth and in the surrounding country, in 
the year 1779; and the plot is woven from the 
threatened invasion of England by the French. 
The story of the French spy, and how nearly 
childish indiscretion contributed to fulfil his 
mission, is most cleverly told, and will hold 
children entranced. It only seems a pity that 
the plot was not extended to the end of the 
book, for, beautiful as is the description of the 
Devonshire moors, it falls flatly after the tragic 
dénouement in the middle of the story. 


Kind Hearts. By Mrs. J. B. Firth. (Griffith 
and Farran.) A somewhat commonplace love- 
story, to show that ‘kind hearts are more than 
coronets,” bnt written ina simple and un- 
assnming style which will find readers for it. 


Duties and Duties By Agnes Giberne. 
(Seeley and Jackson.) This is an admirable 
s‘ory, reprinted from a family magazine, show- 
ing that parochial ‘‘ duties” which are per- 
formed .at the expense of social affection are 
questionable. 


From the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge we have received Bernard Hamilton, 
by May Shipley, a prolix chronicle of the small 
talk and small doings of a country town in 
which the curate is the chief object of interest to 
everyone. 


Wrecked Lives; or, Menwho have Failed, by W. H. 
Davenport Adams. (S. P. C, K.) ‘Two volumes 
of Lives of well-known men—which would have 
been pleasanter reading if they had not had 
such a title. For it may be an open question 
to some people, when they find such men as 
Heinrich Heine and Robert Burns given as 
examples of ‘‘men who have failed,” what 
failure means. The first volume contains, 
under this gloomy title, interesting sketches of 
Rienzi, Wolsey, Swift, Richard Savage, and 
Chatterton; and the second of Robespierre, 
Burns, Haydon, Heine, E. A. Poe, and Kos- 
ciusko. We cannot think that the selection is 
a happy one in accordance with the view which 
the author puts forward in the Preface. ‘‘ The 
true success is that which, in its far conse- 
quences, reaches beyond the limit of our ‘ little 
lives;’ the true failure is that of the man whose 
Success is based wholly upon material condi- 
tions.” And, were it not for the earnestness 
with which the weaknesses of the characters 
mentioned are expatiated upon, we might 





imagine the name of the book a grim jest. To 
have the facts and outlines of such lives 
gathered into a readable form is something, 
but to have their blemishes brought into undue 
prominence is little less than distortion; and 
neither Mr. Davenport Adams nor the society 
for which he writes seems to us to have suffi- 
cient means of knowledge to pronounce the 
sentence of wreck and failure as dogmatically 
or as freely as is here done. 


A mucuH pleasanter book, published by the 
same society, is Women of Christendom, by the 
author of T'he Schinberg-Cotta Family—a series 
of sketches written at the desire of an Indian 
missionary for the purpose of setting before 
Indian women the freedom given by Ohris- 
tianity to their sex. The stories of Prascovia 
Loupouloff, of Mdme. Elizabeth, and of Mr. 
Fry are specially well told; and the whole book 
is written with a painstaking and loving zeal. 
The writer, throwing the light of her own 
sympathy with what is best and highest upon 
the lives which she is sketching, brings out 
many beautiful traits which will be new to 
some of her readers. 


Grandpapa’s Versesand Pictures. By T. P.M. 
This is a very nice book for children, full of 
beautifully executed engravings of animals, 
accompanied by pleasant verses. Those on 
Titmice are particularly good, and we wish we 
had space to quote the lines which describe the 
dainties which titmice cater for their children’s 
dinner. It includes tickly-wigs, fat cocktails, 
tic-sics, crawly-mites, and blighties. The next 
best thing to being a young titmouse is to be a 
little boy or girl who can read about them in 
T. P. M.’s book, and see Mr. Morres’ picture of 
their snug little home. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue first six volumes of Dr. Hunter’s Jm- 
perial Gazetteer of India—‘‘ Abar”’ to ‘‘ Mysore” 
—are now in course of issue. The article on 
‘“‘India” in vol. iv., written by Dr. Hunter 
himself, consists of 516 pages, and is deserving 
of publication in a separate form. 


Tue Delegates of the Clarendon Press will 
publish shortly, in the “‘ Anecdota Oxoniensia ” 
series, the Passio et Miracula Beati Olavi, edited, 
with an Introduction and notes, from a vellum 
in the library of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
by the Rev. Frederick Metcalfe, Fellow of 
Lincoln College, and author of The Englishman 
and the Scandinavian. This MS. is a con- 
temporaneous transcript of the Latin twelfth- 
century ori~inal, and contains all the Latin of 
the fragmeats published by the Bollandist 
Fathers, and all the matter of the Old-Norse 
Homily on St. Olaf published by Prof. Unger 
at Christiania, and hitherto supposed to be 
a complete work. Besides this, it contains 
several additional sections, which prove the 
author to have been Eystein or Augustinus, 
second Archbishop of Trondjem (1161-88), 
the builder of Trondjem Cathedral, who lived 
for three years in banishment in England. 
Last autumn a conjectural restoration of the 
original Latin work was published by Prof. 
Gustav Storm in his Monumenta Historica Nor- 
wegiae, printed at the expense of the Norwegian 
Government; but he was then unaware of the 
existence of the MS. brought to light by 
Mr. Metcalfe. The forthcoming publication, 
therefore, which will contain some twenty-seven 
sections more than Storm’s scholarly reproduc- 
tion, will rank as the editio princeps of the 
entire work. It may be added that the 
MS. was formerly the property of Fountains 
Abbey, which had a colony of monks in 
Norway, established in the monastery of the 
* Valley of Light,” on a fiord near Bergen. It 
is bound in sealskin, and it has been surmised 


a 





that it was sent from the Valley of Light to 
Fountains. But more probably it was a present 
from the Archbishop during his stay in England. 


_ Mr. Paterson, of Princes Street, Edinburgh, 
is about to publish a re-issue of Scott’s Dryden, 
under the editorship of Mr. George Saintsbury. 
Scott’s work will be reproduced without altera- 
tion or omission; but all necessary corrections 
and additions will be made in the shape of notes 
and appendices, and the text will be carefully 
revised and collated throughout with the original 
editions. ‘he collection of Dryden’s letters 
will be, as far as may be practicable, completed, 
and some dubious works added. The book will, 
like the original, be in eighteen volumes octavo, 
and will be printed by Messrs. Constable with 
type and paper specially prepared for it. The 
first volume may be expected in the autumn. 
Mr. Saintsbury will be glad to receive commu- 
nications from any persons who may happen to 


possess letters by the poet, or other original 
materials, 


A NEw work entitled A Visit to Abyssinia: an 
Account of Travel in Modern Ethiopia, by W. 
Winstanley, late 4th (Queen’s Own) Hussars, 
will shortly be published in two volumes by 
Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. 


My Garden Wild, and What I Grew There, is 
the title of a new volume by Mr. Francis George 
Heath, to be published very soon by Messrs. 
Chatto and Windus. It will include descrip- 
tions of upwards of two hundred British wild 
flowers and ferns, and explain their position 
and arrangement in the “ wild” garden whose 
establishment and history form the subject of 
Mr. Heath’s forthcoming book, the especial 
object of which is to show how much pleasure 
and what a delightful occupation may be afforded 
by the growth in our gardens of the “ com- 
monest ” of our wild flowers and ferns, 


Messrs. Sampson Low announce the forth- 
coming publication of James Woodford, Carpen- 
ter and Chartist, by the Rev. Henry Solly, 
being recollections of the Chartist agitation 
from 1837 to 1848, with a working-man’s 
experiences — private, social, and _political— 
during that period. The writer's long and 
intimate acquaintance with the habits, wants, 
and views ot the working-classes renders him 
a trustworthy witness in regard to all such 
questions. 


As we briefly announced a short while ago, 
Mr. Ebsworth has got on well with the printing 
of parts x. and xi. of the new series of the 
Roxburghe Ballads, which will make in all 
about three hundred pages. It is only the slow 
process of reproducing in facsimile the largenum- 
berof wood-cuts that prevents immediate publica. 
tion. The work will illustrate a really important 
episode of English history, as it goes over the 
time of anti-Papal agitation from 1674 to 1689, 
with a postscript on 1711. Mr. Ebsworth’s 
work has been heavy. He has undertaken, 
single-handed, to search, transcribe, collate. as 
well as annotate, the vast mass of materials 
treating of this subject which are garnered in 
the British Museum and have never yet been 
chronologically arranged. He has also himself 
drawn and engraved the wood-cuts. He hopes 
to see his work finally through the press before 
the autumn. 


Messrs. Batrorp will shortly publish 
Charitable and Parochial Establishments, by Mr. 
H. Saxon Snell, written from the point of view 
of the architect, and illustrated with many 
lithographic plans and views of public buildings, 
among which the new St. Marylebone Infirmary 
will be conspicuous. 


Messrs. Hurst AND BLACKETT will issue in 
June a new novel by Mrs. Randolph, called 
Resedu, in thres volumes. 


A novun by Mr. G. Barnett Smith, entitled 
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Mercy Deane, will appear in the weekly edition 
of the Manchester Examiner, beginning on June 
18. 

Tue City, like the West End, has now a 
subscription library of old as well as new books. 
The circulating library of the London Institu- 
tion, Finsbury Circus, has been increased by 
the addition of some sixty thousand volumes 
formerly not allowed to circulate among its 
members; and the very large advantages now 
accorded have, we find from the committee's 
annual Report, given a marked impetus to the 
prosperity of the Institution. 

TuE Girl’s Own Paper for June contains the 
opening chapters of a new story by Sarah 
Doudney, entitled ‘‘ Michaelmas Daisy.” 


Mr. E. D. Butter, of the British Museum, 
author of the article ‘‘Hungary” in the 
newly published volume of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, wason May 20elected a corresponding 
member of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, 
in recognition of his services in furthering a 
knowledge of the Magyar language and litera- 
ture in England. It will be remembered that 
this honour was conferred also on Mr. Thomas 
Watts, late Keeper of the Printed Books Depart- 
ment in the British Museum. 


THE Victoria University is now in a position 
to announce its first Preliminary Examination, 
which will be held at Owens College on June 
20. Candidates must previously have gone 
through the form of matriculation, for which it 
is necessary that they should be already stu- 
dents of ‘‘ one of the colleges of the university ” 
—i.e., of Owens College. Further particulars 
may be learned from the Registrar, Prof. 
Adamson. 


Mr. Joun F. MactENNAN delivered at Edin- 
burgh on May 20 the first of a course of six 
lectures upon ‘‘ Contract Law: its Origin and 
Early History.” This course is the first-fruits 
of a ‘‘ Law Fellowship ” which has recently been 
founded in the University of Edinburgh by a 
body called the Endowment Association. 


THERE will be sold in afew weeks, by Messrs. 
Sotheby and Wilkinson, the famous historical 
collection of books made by Mr. Henry Stevens, 
a well-known American bibliopole. The 
Franklin department alone comprises nearly 
three thousand MSS., which, with books the 
earliest and rarest known, will be offered in one 
lot at £7,000. 


WE hear that Dr. Caulfield, Librarian of 
Queen’s College, Cork, has been elected a corre- 
sponding member of the Royal Academy of 
History, Madrid. 


THE Scotsman publishes an appeal from the 
minister of Kinloch Rannoch for subscriptions 
to maintain, in its present condition, the cottage 
in which Dugald Buchanan, schoolmaster, 
evangelist, and Gaelic poet, lived from 1754 to 
1768. 


Messrs. Putnam’s Sons, of New York, 
announce an analytical essay‘on Mr. Browning's 
Sordello by F’. M. Holland. 


WE learn from the first number of the 
Harvard University Bulletin, the successor of 
the /larvard Register, that the books bequeathed 
by Carlyle to the Harvard Library number 
about 325 volumes, by far the larger portion of 
which are concerned with Frederick the Great. 


THERE is now being published in Vienna, in 
periodical parts, The Oriental T'ravels of the 
Crown Prince Rudolph. The work is profusely 
illustrated with original sketches by the royal 
author, and it is favourably spoken of by 
German critics. 


Le Livre states that a large number of in- 
edited letters of Card. Richelieu will shortly 
be published at the instance of the Minister of 
Public Instruction, 


Ir appears that Oxford men are just now in | The second “ Lied” is communicated by Prof. 
demand for Scotch dominies, The Rey. Wilfred | F. Vetter, of Bern. It arose during the siege 
Richmond, tutor of Keble, has been appointed | of Rheinfelden by the French Marshal Crequi, 
Warden of Trinity College, Glenalmond; and | from July 9 to 20, 1678. Its subject is the 
Mr. Elliot, formerly scholar of Queen’s, has | conflict on the right bank of the Rhine and the 
been appointed a master of the Edinburgh | destruction of Siickingen. The song was 
Academy, on the retirement of Mr. Weir. printed at Basel in the same year. It contains 


MM. J. B. Barniiire er Frxs, the well- | thirty-nine verses. 
known scientific publishers, announce a con- Pror. Scurpper, of Vienna, has nearly 
densation of the Philosophie Positive, undertaken | finished printing his new book on English 
by M. Jules Rig, and authorised by Comte’s | metres. 
executors. Tue last work issued by the Société des 
Messrs. HaAcHETTE have brought out the| Bibliophiles francois is Vie de Charles-Henry, 
authorised translation of the late Lord Beacons- comte de Hoym, Ambassadeur de Saxe-Pi ologne 
field’s Endymion, by M. J. Girardin. en France et célébre Amateur de Livres, 1694- 
: 1736, in two volumes, edited by baron Jéréme 
THE same firm have issued an Index volume; 


: ee Pichon. 

compiled by M. Paul Guérin, to the edition of ; ‘ ; 
the Memoirs of Saint-Simon by MM. Chéruel| _M- Rourr, publisher of Mémoires de Monsieur 
and Ad. Regnier /ils. Claude, Chef de la Police de Sureté sous le Second 
, . . | Empire, announces that the first edition of vol. 
M. Louris Branc has just published (Paris: | ;., consisting of 10,000 copies, was completely 

Calmann Lévy) the tenth and last volume of | exhausted within two days of publication. 

his Dix Ans de lI Histoire d Angleterre, which a : : : 

Tue Vegetarian Society of France is publish- 


treats of the important events that took place | . ~ : ‘ 
in 1870, and also contains some interesting ae — journal entitled La Réforme 
alimentaire. 


sketches of English social life. 
Onx of the chief events of literary interest in | , 4 wage wd Night's ip _ been added 
Paris just now is the course of lectures which | [0,P’#V8 0 hakspere in the excellent ‘‘ Rugby 
Edition.” The editor, from whom Mr. Furness 


M. Emile Deschanel, the restored Professor of f 1 in hi r I 
Belles-Lettres, is delivering tocrowded audiences requently quotes in his Variorum Hamlet and 


at the Collége de France. M. Deschanel has King Lear, is the Rev. Charles E. Moberly. 
also just published (Germer Baillitre) a pro-| In the sixth line of the Rev. A. H. Sayce’s 
fession of his historical and political faith, under | article in the AcapEMy last’week (p. 373), for 
the title of Ze Peuple et la Bourgeoisie, the motto | ‘‘ M. Perthier” read ‘‘ M. Péritier.” 

of which is ‘‘ La démocratie véritable est 1’as- 
cension continuelle au peuple par l intelligence 
et la travail.” A DEVONSRIRE DIALECT POEM. 


Tu archives of the Kestner family have been | THz following dialect poem by ‘the rural 
examined by Herr Herbst in the preparation of | postman of Bideford” has been sent to us by 
his interesting account of Goethe’s four months | Mr, Follett Passmore. It commemorates Mr. 
in Wetzlar, 1772—Goethe in Wetzlar (Gotha : H. Baird, well known as ‘“‘ Nathan Hogg ” by 
Perthes). A portrait of Kestner, the aggrieved | his contributions to the Western Times. Mr. 
Albert of Werther, 18 given, and a Sacsimile of Baird recently died in London; but we hear 
Lotte’s silhouette, which hung by Goethe’s § that it is proposed to remove his remains to his 
bed in Frankfort, and under which he wrote native county. Devonshire. 
the words, possibly on the completion of his ‘ 
Werther, ‘‘ Lotte gute Nacht am 17 Juli 1774.” 


Tue Hungarian Academy celebrated last 
Sunday, May 22, the fiftieth anniversary of its 
establishment, and has determined, by way of 
memorial of its jubilee, to publish a history of 
the sciences in Hungary. A short summary 
was distributed at the festival. 


Dr. J. J. JUSSERAND has just brought out 
a second edition of his excellent little history 
of ‘‘ Le Théitre en Angleterre depuis la Con- 
quéte jusqu’aux Prédécesseurs immédiates de 
Shakespeare.’ He has corrected a few slips in 
his text, and added fifty pages of notes, in one 
of which he controverts Prof. A. W. Ward’s 
assertion that the ‘“* Vice” in our old Moralities 
is purely English, and that the French 
Moralities have no like character. On the 
contrary, says Dr. Jusserand, the early French 
Badin corresponds to the English ‘‘ Vice,” and, 
as Rabelais says, was played ‘‘ par le plus périt 
et parfaict de leur compagnie ” (livre iii., ch. 
37). In confirmation whereof we may quote 
Cotgrave in 1611 :—‘‘ Badin enfariné... a 
notable coxcombe, an asse in graine; also, a MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


oa, ae TS inden , THe last number of La Nowvelle Revue con- 
PraRRER ScHRoreER, of Bheinfelden, at the | tains an article of great interest on the Basques, 








IN MEMORIAM HENRY BAIRD, 
Aw ! massy, zooe ; of shul us du? 
Poor Nathan Hogg is daid. 
He waz za vond uv me and yu, 
Let’s tuck en in ez baid, 


An let en ha a leetle stone, 
A Mite ’ll du vur he ; 

Tu zay ha mussen lie alone, 
Wayout a tear d’ zee. 

Twiz he thit zing’d thick purty sung : 
‘**Tha daysy tap tha grave ;” 

An had a laugh apin ez tung, 
Au made tha timid brave. 

Poor blid ! no doubt he had ez vaults — 
Who hathen em, I zay ! 

Where ez tha wan thit niver halts 
Apin life’s ritty way ! 

Zo, vur tha kindness uv ez heart 
An gud thit he did du 

Poor Harry Baird mus nat daypart 
Unwept, vrend, ot zay yu? 

EDWARD CAPERN, 












end of his school report for that district 1880- 
81, publishes an interesting historical sketch 
on two remarkable ‘“ Volkslieder” of the old 
city. The first, known as ‘‘ das Schwedenlied,” 
originated during the twenty-one weeks’ siege 
of Rheinfelden, from March 27 to September 18, 
1634, by the Rheingraf Otto Ludwig. It was 
first printed, in an incomplete form, in 1673, 
but continued to be sung as a “ folk-song”’ 
until quite recently. It has nineteen yerses. 








by the Rev. W. Webster. The writer has 
contrived to pack into a short space an immense 
amount of learning and information without 
losing his hold on the reader’s attention or 
ceasing to be clear. Mr. Webster sides with 
Wilhelm yon Humboldt and others in thinking 
that some of the local names of Northern Spain 
recorded by the classical authors can be ex- 
plained from the Basque vocabulary, and s0 
bear witness to the former extension of 4 
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Basque population over this part of the penin- 
sula, but he draws attention, at the same time, 
to the changes a language must undergo in the 
course of centuries, and the complaint of Strabo 
and Mela that Greeks and Romans could not 
pronounce correctly the names of Iberian 
geography. He further shows that the small 
black race of Northern Europe has no right to 
be called Iberian, if by Iberian we areto under- 
stand Basque, since the genuine Basque type is 
really tall and fair. A MS. lately discovered at 
Santiago, which contains the oldest existing 
list of Basque words, actually states: ‘‘ Bascli 
facie candidiores Navarris approbantur.” Mr. 
Webster dwells upon the curious Pastora/es or 
improvised dramas, the subject of which is 
generally taken from the Bible, which the 
Basques have been in the habit of representing 
for generations. The most noticeable feature 
of these dramas is the chorus of ‘‘ Satans,” who 
occupy the chief place in them. A full accuunt 
is also given of the fweros, or special laws «nd 
privileges for which the Basques have contended 
so long and strenuously. Mr. Webster shows 
how, under these laws, the Basques have 
formed a virtual republic, enjoying all the rights 
of self-government, and carrying out the 
principles of free trade long before the days of 
Adam Smith. He explains how it has come 
about that a people so devoted to freedom 
should yet have been the supporters of Carlist 
absolutism ; and he notices that Ignatius Loyola 
and Xavier were not only Basques, but men of 
a thoroughly Basque type. It is curious to 
remember that we owe Jesuitism to the sur- 
vivors of a race which inhabited Europe before 
the arrival of the Aryans, and has found its 
last refuge in the fastnesses of the Western 
Pyrenees. 


Le Livre for May opens with a short account, 
from the pen of M. Maurice Tourneux, of a vast 
bibliographical dictionary, planned, and partly 
carried out, at the beginning of the century by a 
forgotten person of the name of Fleischer, com- 
mitted by the famous bookseller Panckoucke to 
MM. Barbier and Beuchot to finish, but for one 
reason or another shirked by them, and still 
remaining in MS. in the National Library. This 
is followed by the conclusion of M. Baschet’s 
excellent series of articles on Casanova. The 
only other original article (to adopt a rather 
arbitrary distinction) is a review by M. Burty 
of the curious book just put forth by M. de 
Goncourt, La Maison d’un Artiste, which con- 
tains, as those who have seen it know, a cata- 
logue of the furniture and embellishments 
of the authors own residence. In the 
ephemeral part of the number it is to be noted 
that Mr. , wot Knight has taken up the 
mantle of the late Mr. O’Shaughnessy, and gives 
account of English literature. Mr. Knight 
devotes considerable space to a description of the 
English book-clubs, and especially the Spenser 
Society and the Hunterian. But what does he 
mean by telling French readers that Drayton 
and Daniel, Carew and Suckling, are omitted 
from the standard collections of the Eng- 
lish poets? We can only say that all the 
four certainly figure in our copy of Chalmers. 
The illustration of the number is a very 
striking frontispiece (in fact, two such), in- 
tended for Young’s Night Thoughts, by Ga- 
» sg de St.-Aubin, from the Goncourt collec- 
ion, 

THE Revista Contemporanea of April 30 opens 
With a review of the ‘‘ Anales de las Ordenanzas 
de Correos de Espaiia” from the thirteenth 
century to the present time by the honorary 
postman who writes under the pseudonym of 
Dr. Thebussem, and who here indicates certain 
Omissions in what is otherwise a great work. 
Next, Tinajero y Martinez discusses in ‘* Poly- 
storia” the merits of Italian historians, especially 
of the seventeenth century. Then follow some 
Careful political and social studies on the 





people of Morocco by Olivo Canales. ‘ La 
Juventad Dorado” of Senior Mentaberry is a 
classical historical novel of the time of Nero. 
From the bibliographical section we learn that 
Fernandez y Gonzales has published the first 
volume of a work on ‘‘ Jewish Juridical Insti- 
tutions in the Different Kingdoms of the Iberian 
Peninsula,” and that Menendez Pelayo is 
printing the lectures on Calderon which he is 
delivering in Madrid. Should the former of 
these books at all equal the Mudejares en 
Castilla by the same author it will be a most 
valuable work. 


_ THE Theologisch Tijdschrift for May continues 
its uncompromising examination of religious 
ideas and religious history. Dr. Slotemaker 
points out some difficulties attending the justifi- 
cation of faith as a moral postulate; Dr. 
Cramer gives an essay, based on Dr. Bavinck’s 
researches, on Zwingli and Zwinglianism ; and 
Dr. Oort, a short paper on the cultus of the dead 
among the Israelites. 








VHE ORIGIN OF NORSE MYTHOLOGY. 


Pror. STEPHENS has recently been delivering 
in the University of Copenhagen a course of 
eight lectures in reply to the novel theory 
propounded by Prof. Bugge, that the Nor- 
thern mythology is, in great part, borrowed 
from classical and Christian traditions, brought 
home by the Vikings in the ninth and tenth 
centuries. 

Prof. Stephens does not deny the possibility 
that the Northern mythology may contain 
elements borrowed from classical or Christian 
sources, but he contends that there is no reason 
to refer such borrowing to any date nearly so 
late as that assigned by Prof. Bugge. From 500 
B.c. to 500 A.D. there was constant commercial 
and other intercourse between the Scandinavians 
and the civilised peoples of the South. The 
Runes, and the classical peculiarities in the 
Scandinavian ornament of the early Iron period, 
were derived from the Greek colonists in Scythia. 
With regard to later times, it is certain, from 
modern discoveries, that Romans, whether 
merchants or others, lived in Scandinavia, and 
that many of them were buried there. A long 
time is thus afforded for the operation both of 
Pagan and Christian influences on the mythology 
of the North. 

Prof. Stephens does not, however, believe 
that the debt of Norse mythology to Christianity 
can possibly be of large amount. Although a 
new religion always borrows elements from the 
older creed which it displaces, we find no his- 
torical example of the contrary process, that an 
old and decaying faith should enrich itself by 
borrowing from a new religion destined event- 
ually to supersede it. On the theory of Prof. 
Bugge, however, this reversal of the usual order 
of things took place at the precise time when 
its improbability becomes greatest—viz., at the 
moment when the older religion was on the 
point of expiring. Nor were the Vikings a class 
of men at all likely to have had so important a 
share in the diffusion of new mythologies as Prof. 
Bugge’s theory assigns to them. Moreover, in 
the tenth century the Norse mythology had 
already become well known all over Scandinavia, 
and had assumed a consistency of form which 
must have been the result of centuries of 
development. 

Considerable stress is laid by Prof. Bugge on 
the alleged occurrence in the Edda of many 
foreign words, which can only have been brought 
by the Vikings from England and Ireland. 
Among the words cited as borrowed from the 
Anglo-Saxon, are vikingr itself, drekka, saeing 
(from saeccing), fjéS, a woman (from /laed as an 
ending in English female names). All these 
derivations Prof. Stephens stigmatises as utterly 





unscientific—a censure which he applies with 
still greater emphasis to Prof. Bugge’s fanciful 
comparisons of proper names, such as that of 
Tyr with Tydides, and Loki with Lucifer. 

In the fourth lecture, Prof. Stephens com- 
menced the discussion of Prof. Bugge’s ex- 
planation of the myth of Baldr. Accord- 
ing to Prof. Bugge, Baldr is Ohrist, and 
the blind Hi’r, by whom the god is un- 
wittingly slain, is the blind Longinus, who 
plunged the spear into the Saviour’s side. Prof. 
Stephens shows that the blindness of Longinus 
is quite unknown to early legend. Loki, who 
gives the mistletoe arrow to Hidr, is made out 
to be Judas, with the help of a reference to the 
Toledoth Jeshu. This absurd book, however, 
is only of the thirteenth century, and, after all, 
does not speak of a “mistletoe arrow,” but 
of a cabbage stalk which was made into the 
cross! Prof. Stephens points out in several 
other instances the unsubstantial character of the 
resemblances which Prof. Bugge finds between 
the story of Baldr and that of Christ, and 
suggests that it would be more plausible to 
identify Baldr with St. Sebastian or St. Edmund, 
King of the East Angles. 

Prof. Bugge makes Loki represent not only 
Judas, but also Satan; and in Loki’s blind 
brother he sees an allusion to the belief that the 
devil was blind. To prove that such a belief 
existed, he quotes only a single passage from 
the Anglo-Saxon prose legend of St. Andrew, 
which, as Prof. Stephens contends, he has com- 
pletely misinterpreted. 

To the assertion that the chaining of Loki is 
derived from the chaining of Satan, Prof. 
Stephens replies that the representation of the 
devil as chained is of quite late origin, and is 
found first in Northern countries; it seems, 
therefore, to have been borrowed from the myth 
of Loki. 

The testimony of the Ruthwell and Bewcastle 
crosses to the antiquity of the Baldr myth is 
dismissed by Prof. Bugge with the statement 
that the ornamentation of the crosses refers 
them to the year 1000. Prof. Stephens com- 
plains that Prof. Bugge has neglected to 
examine correct copies of the inscriptions, the 
language and characters of which clearly belong 
to the seventh century. 

In reply to Prof. Bugge’s argument, that 
the ‘‘ Carlovingian” type of ornament found 
on the Ruthwell cross was not introduced into 
England till about a.p. 1000, Prof. Stephens 
showed that a special style of art had very 
early been developed in Northumbria through 
imitation of Roman models, and that Charles 
the Great imported artists from England. The 
‘*Carlovingian” ornament, therefore, existed 
earlier in England than on the Continent. The 
words in the Ruthwell inscription, ‘‘I was 
pierced with arrows,” were regarded by Prof. 
Bugge as indicating the existence of an other- 
wire unknown Christian legend, which had 
been imitated by the framers of the Baldr 
myth. This, Prof. Stephens showed, was a 
mistake ; the supposed speaker was not Christ, 
but the cross itself, as was clear from the whole 
context. The proof that the Ruthwell cross 
belonged to the seventh century carried with it 
the conclusion that the story of Baldr had been 
known in England long before that period. 
Prof. Stephens then referred to numerous early 
inscriptions in widely separated parts of Scandi- 
navia containing allusions to various portions 
of the Norse mythology. In several cases 
these allusions were ia the form of kenn- 
ingar, or poetical circumlocutions, which could 
only have been understood by readers fo 
whom the myths were matter of familiar know 
ledge. 

> conclusion, Prof. Stephens said that he 
had now followed ¥vrof. Bugge over the whole 
ground traversed in the portion of his work 
hitherto published. He should not have 
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leisure to discuss in the same manner the 
succeeding portions, nor would it be neces- 
sary to do so, as he had already sufli- 
ciently proved that the assumptions on which 
the new theory rested were erroneous. The 
result of the whole enquiry was that for at least 
one thousand years before the ninth century the 
Northern peoples had been in possession of a 
developed religious system, presenting many 
points of coincidence with the Christian faith. 
‘here was nothing to regret in this conclusion ; 
his hearers should, on the contrary, rejoice that 
their far-off heathen ancestors had possessed a 
faith which had in it so much that was sublime 
and ennobling, and should strive to hold fast 
the truth which that ancient faith enshrined. 

The lectures will shortly be published entire, 
both in English and Danish. 








CORIOUS BLUNDERS IN SEVERAL 
EDITIONS OF POLYCARP. 


Laverton Rectory, Bath. 


You lately inserted a letter of mine in which 
I pointed out some remarkable errors in con- 
nexion with a forgotten edition of Ignatius. 
I now send an account of some still more 
extraordinary blunders in several editions of 
Polycarp’s Epistle. The account will furnish a 
curious illustration of the truth of Horace’s 
words—‘‘ In yitium ducit culpae fuga, si caret 
arte.” 

The blunders are connected with two passages 
in the Epistle, and have arisen from a serious 
miscorrection in Le Clere’s 1724 edition of 
Cotelerius’ Patres Apostolici of a slight error 
(the misplacing of a reference) in the previous 
edition of 1698. Strangely enough, this mis- 
correction, though made more than a 
hundred and fifty years ago, has apparently 
never yet been pointed out ; and, which is still 
more surprising, the original error, or its mis- 
correction, or both, have seriously misled at 
least four subsequent editors of Polycarp’s 
Epistle—namely, Russel (in 1746), the late 
venerable Dr. Routh, Bishop Jacobson, and 
Zahn—though not all precisely in the same 
way, as will hereafter appear. 

The two passages with which the mistakes are 
connected come near together, in the third and 
fourth chapters respectively. 

In the third chapter occur the words ‘‘ ris 
eon) phtnp mdévtwv huev,” taken probably from 
Gal. iv. 26. But, in the old editions of Poly- 
carp, there is a variation in respect of the last 
word. The editio princeps of the Greek text, 
published by Halloix in 1633, has judy, the 
reading (as it now appears) of all the MSS., 
and, therefore, universally adopted by modern 
editors. But Ussher, in his edition (1644, p. 
16), changed 7juév into iuav, changing also, in 
the old Latin version, ‘‘ nostriim,” the reading 
of all the former editions of that version, into 
‘‘vestriim.” Evidently (though this was 
apparently not perceived by Zahn, whose 
strangely blundering note shall be quoted 
hereafter) Ussher’s reason for making these 
changes was because iuavy and “ vestrim” 
seem to be required by the context, rather than 
juav and ‘‘nostriim.” Apparently, Ussher 
considered the correctness of his readings so 
obvious that he did not think it worth while to 
notice the other readings, either in his margin,* 





* Butin his own printed copy, still preserved 
in the library of Trinity College, Dublin, there is 
written in the margin, in Ussher’s own hand, the 
following brief note :—‘‘ijudv (MS.).” For this 
information I am indebted to Dr. Ingram, the 
present learned and courteous librarian, It may 
be desirable to explain that by ‘‘ MS.” is here 
meant Salmasius’ transcript of Polycarp and 
Barnabas, which Ussher obtained (not, however, 





or in his notes at the end, nor did Patrick 
Young (Junius) do so in his brief notes, 
appended by Ussher to his own.* From 
Ussher’s edition iuay and “vestriim” were 
adopted in several subsequent ones. _ 

In chap. iv. (p. 17 of Ussher’s edition) occur 
the words ‘‘ ras -yuvaixas suey,” as read in all 
editions. In this passage, however, Young 
suggested a correction in the following brief 
note :—‘ Pag. 17, lin. 3, duav) fort. judy.” No 
reason was given for the suggestion, but it 
was evidently made because in this passage 
juav seems to agree better with the context 
than iuay. The conjecture, however, has 
not been adopted by any subsequent editor. As 
Zahn and Funk remark, the use of spay in this 
passage, where we should have expected jar, 
strongly points to the conclusion that Polycarp 
was unmarried. If this was the case, Young’s 
a is, of course, deprived of all proba- 

ility. 

I a come to the error in Le Clere’s 1698 
edition of Cotelerius, and its miscorrection in 
that of 1724. 

In chap. iii., Cotelerius in his edition (1672) 
adopted, without even a note upon the point, 
Halloix’s reading jay, translating it in his 
own Latin version by ‘‘nostriim,” and giving 
the same in his text of the old Latin version. 
Accordingly, these readings were reproduced in 
Le Clerc’s 1698 edition, in which, however, 
was added in a foot-note Young’s brief note— 
“ judv) fort. quav.” Unfortunately (probably 
by a mere printer’s error), this note was 
stupidly attached to juév in chap. iii. instead 
of iuéy in chap. iv., in spite of the evident in- 
congruity of the note when so appended. In 
the 1724 edition the incongruity was removed, 
not, however, as it ought to have been, by 
altering the position of the reference, and thus 
attaching the note to iuay in chap. iv., but by 
changing the jueyv of chap. iii. into ipa, it being 
strangely overlooked that by this alteration a 
serious inconsistency was introduced between 
Cotelerius’ Greek text (as now exhibited) and 
his Latin version “‘ nostriim,” which was still 
retained in the parallel column. It may be 
well to add that this change in Cotelerius’ text 
was apparently quite unconnected with the fact 
that suay was the reading of Ussher’s and 
several other editions, as already mentioned. 

It shall now be shown how the four editors 
above named have been misled, either by the 
original error, or its miscorrection, or both. 

(a) Russel (Patres Apostolici, 1746, vol. ii., 
pp. 234, 235) was led into two errors—(1) of 
reading ouéy in chap. iii., in spite of his giving 
‘* nostriim” both in the old Latin version and 
in that of Cotelerius ; (2) of attaching Young’s 
note to this suav, instead of sudy in chap. iv. 
If Russel had referred to Ussher’s edition, 
he might have seen that by the reference, 
“Pag. 17, lin. 3,” Young’s note is plainly 
attached to the second iuav, and not to the 
first (as read by Ussher), which occurs - we 
have seen) on p. 16 of Ussher’s edition. ore- 
over, in the second passage there is (as has 
been said) an obvious reason for the suggested 
correction, whereas, in the first, the contrary 
is the case. 

(b) Routh also (Opuscula, vol. i., p. 23, line 
17, ed. 1858) and Zahn (p. 114, critical note 
on line 14+) have virtually fallen into the 
till after the printing of his ¢ext of Polycarp, 
though this is nowhere stated by Ussher himself, 
= has never before been pointed out) from Isaac 

oss. . 

* The view here propounded (apparently for the 
first time) seems strongly confirmed by the circum- 
stance that Aldrich, in his edition (1708), while he 
reads 7jue@v in the text (and ‘‘ nostrum ” in that of 
the old Latin version), inserts judy in the margin 
as a conjecture, without assigning any reason tor 
the proposed correction. 

}+ The errors in this note are so curious, that it 





second error. But, in their case, the error is the 
more astonishing for the two following addi- 
tional reasons, which do not apply to Russel :— 
(1) They knew (which Russel apparently did 
not) that Halloix’s reading is juév, which 
Ussher must therefore have purposely changed 
into duév, his reason for doing so being no 
doubt known to Young. It is strange that it 
did not occur to them that, under these circum- 
stances, Young would never have suggested 
juav as a conjectural emendation, and that, 
moreover, without assigning any reason for 
doing so. (2) They both mention this same note 
of Young’s in its right place in chap. iv. It is 
most strange that they did not see that one note 
could not possibly have been intended by its 
writer for two passages quite unconnected with 
each other. 

(c) Routh (as above referred to) and Jacobson 
(p. 510, ed. 1847, note on juév) imply that Cote- 
lerius’ reading in chap. iii. is éuav, whereas it 
is juav, without even any mention being made 
of the other reading. Apparently they did not 
refer either to the original edition of 1672 or 
to that of 1698, and overlooked the incon- 
sistency (pointed out above) in the 1724 
edition between the Greek text and Cotelerius’ 
Latin version in the parallel column.* 


It may be added that the mistake respecting 
Young’s note is probably partly due to the 
circumstance that Smith in his edition (1709), 
while he has no note upon the second passage, 
gives in the first (in which he reads iuay with 
Ussher)—both in his foot-note on p. 56 and in 
that on p. 110—precisely the same note as 
Young had given on the second passage. 
Smith gives this as his own note, but it seems 
probable that he took it from Young, attaching 
it, however, to the wrong passage, either by a 
mistake of his own or through his being misled 
by Le Clere’s 1698 edition. It is curious that 
Jacobson, though he gives Young’s note in its 
right place in chap. iv., mentions in connexion 
with it Smith’s and Routh’s notes on chap. iii., 
saying that those editors approve of Young's 
conjecture, whereas the former is silent about it, 
and the latter expressly disapproves of it. 


Curiously enough, a similar (but still more 
inexcusable) error, and a similar miscorrection, 
have occurred in connexion with two other 
passages near the end of Polycarp’s Epistle. 
A similar note of Young’s (in which, however, 
he gives two reasons for his suggested correction), 
which belongs to suéy near the beginning of 
chap. xiii. (the Greek text of which is supplied 
from Eusebius) was, in Le Clerc’s 1698 edition, 
attached to judy near the end of chap. ix., in 
spite of the same incongruity in its being so 
attached, and in spite of Young’s reasons beinz 
thereby rendered perfectly unintelligible. And 
in the 1724 edition the incongruity was removed 
in the same way as before, not by transferring 
the note to its right place, but by altering the 





shall be quoted in full. It is as follows :—"‘ juwy 
c. [i.e., cum] b. es. v. o. f. p. Hx. [i.e., Halloix] : 
iuov U. [i.e., Usserius] (quam lectionem neque inter 
corrigenda emend[avit], neque in notis defendit, 
immo vero Junii conjecturam, ‘f. [i.e., forte] jue’ 
imprimi curavit).” 

With respect to the first part of this note, it has 
been already stated that Ussher’s reason for not 
defending his reading evidently was because he 
thought that its correctness was obvious from the 
context. The last part of the note is (as shown 
above) a simple blunder. 

I have the less scruple in pointing out these 
errors, because Zahn is himself so severe (some- 
times most unjustly) in his strictures upon our own 
Bishop Jacobson. 

* There are other extraordinary errors in Routh’s 
ana Jacobson’s notes on this passage besides that 
of Routh pointed out in (b). But as these other 
errors are in no way connected with those in Le 


Clerc’s two editions, they are not here particularised. 
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juav into suadv, the same inconsistency being 
thus introduced between Cotelerius’ Greek text 
(as now exhibited) and his Latin version in the 
parallel column, and Young’s two reasons being 
applied to a passage for which they were not 
intended, and to which (even as miscorrected) 
they are (as might be expected) not altogether 
suitable. Fortunately, in this instance, the 
error and its miscorrection do not seem to have 
misled any subsequent editor except Russel, 
though Zahn’s remarkable: omission of any 
reference to Young’s note may, perhaps, be due 
to his having been perplexed by them. Routh 

p. 29, line 41)—who is also quoted by Jacobson 
iP 528)—refers to the note in its right place in 
chap. xiii., having probably obtained his know- 
ledge of it direct from Ussher’s edition and not 
from Le Clerc’s. 

The miscorrection seems, however, to have 
caused another curious error in the 1724 edition 
itself. For in that edition, not merely is judy 
wrongly changed to syay, but the next word 
amoGavdvra is changed to sirofavdyra!! Appar- 
ently the printer found 4 written in the margin, 
and not content with changing % of juéyv into 6 
een was all that was intended by the would- 

corrector), changed also & of aroSavdyra into 
the same letter. Dressel in his note (p. 387, 
ed. 1857) mentions both these peculiarities in 
the 1724 edition, but was evidently ignorant of 
their origin, and does not even speak of them as 
errors. 


With respect to the readings in chap. iii., it 
may be added that Zahn, while with all other 
modern editors he gives juavin the Greek text, 
differs from all other modern editors in giving 
“‘vestrum” (with Ussher and the Codex Peta- 
vianus}) in the old Latin version. Apparently 
he thought that the translator, in spite of his 
finding jyuév in the Greek text, gave ‘* vestrum ” 
in his version on account of the apparent 
requirements of the context. If he did think 
this, it is all the more strange that it did not 
occur to him that Ussher was probably in- 
fluenced by the same consideration in adopting 
both judy and “‘ vestriim.” 

J. H. BackHovuseE. 


PS.—It may be useful to students of Poly- 
carp’s Epistle to have it pointed out that the 
mistakes mentioned above are not the only ones 
which have occurred in connexion with Young’s 
few and brief notes. At the end of four of 
these, Ussher made additions of hisown, which, 
in his edition, are shown to be such by being 
enclosed in square brackets. Unfortunately, 
Le Clere retained these brackets, and attached 
“Jun.” (or ‘‘ Ibid.” for ‘‘Jun.”) at the end of 
each composite note, instead of omitting the 
brackets, and putting ‘“‘ Jun.” at the end of the 





* From Dressel’s note (p. 380) on chap. iii., it is 
plain that in that passage he overlooked the varia- 
tion (pointed out above) between the 1698 and 1724 
editions, It is still more surprising that he makes 
no reference to the fact that Ussher, and from him 
several other editors, read juay and *‘ vestrum” in 
that passage. 

+ Ussher (as he himself tells us on the second page 
of the Preface to his Notes) obtained a collation of 
this MS, through Claudius Sarravius. But there is 
Teason to believe (though the circumstance has 
never hitherto been pointed out) that this was 
after the printing of his text of Polycarp. If so, he 
cannot, of course, have been influenced by this MS. 
in adopting the reading ‘‘ vestrim.” With respect 
to the two Oxford MSS. which he used in preparing 
his text, the Balliol one has **nostrum,” the 
Magdalen one ‘‘vestrorum,” which is also (see 
Zahn’s critical note) the reading of two MSS. 
unknown to Ussher. I am informed by Dr. Ingram 
that Ussher has no manuscript note upon the point 
in his own printed copy. 

or my information respecting the readings of 
the two Oxford MSS, I am indebted to my friend 
t. Madan, sub-librarian of the Bodleian, who nas 


kindly examined them at my request, 





first part of the note, and ‘‘ Usser.”’ at the end 
of the second. Apparently he thought that the 
portions bracketed in Ussher’s edition were 
additions subsequently made by Young himself. 
In the case of the first of these composite notes 
(chap. ii.), even so learned a man as Hemster- 
huys (no doubt misled by Le Clerc’s edition) 
evidently fell into this mistake—see his note on 
Lucian, quoted by Jacobson and referred to by 
Routh. Soalso Routh and (apparently) Jacob- 
son attribute the second part of the note to 
Young instead of Ussher. Smith—whose note is 
repeated by Russel—quotes it as “ cujusdam [!] 
viri doctissimi scholion,” evidently in ignorance 
that this ‘‘ vir doctissimus ” was Ussher himself. 
In the case of the second composite note (chap. 
vi.) Russel and Jacobson distinctly ascribe the 
whole note to Young; Smith and Routh make 
no direct reference to it. What makes the 
errors still more remarkable is the circumstance 
that not one of these four editors falls into a 
similar mistake in the case of the third and 
fourth composite notes (chaps. vii. and yiii.). 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
8. T. COLERIDGE’S “‘ FRANCE: AN ODE.” 
Dublin : May 23, 1881. 

There seems to be danger that an erroneous 
reading may come to be accepted as part of the 
received text in Coleridge’s great ode, ‘‘ France.” 
In the collected edition of Coleridge’s poems, 
1828, and subsequent editions until that of 
1877, in Archbishop Trench’s Household Book of 
English Poetry, in Mr. Gosse’s English Odes, in 
Mr. Swinburne’s Selections from Coleridge’s 
Poems, we find 

‘* When, insupportably advancing, 
Her [France’s] arm made mockery of the warrior’s 
tramp.” 

The editor of Pickering’s edition, 1877, notes 
the corruption of tramp for ramp, and states 
that ramp is the reading of the two newspaper 
versions (1798, 1802), of the original quarto 
edition (1798), and of Sibylline Leaves. 1t has 
not, I think, been noticed that ramp comes 
from the passage of Samson Agonistes, in which 
Coleridge found his insupportably advancing. 
This puts the correctness of the earlier text 
beyond a doubt. 


‘** But safest he who stood aloof 
When, insupportably his foot advanced, 
In scorn of their proud arms and warlike tools, 


Sparned them to death by troops. The bold 
Ascalonite 


Fied from his lion ramp.” 
(Samson Agonistes, 1]. 135-39.) 
EDWARD DowWDEN. 








THE MEANING OF ‘‘ STEL.” 
Berlin, 8.W., Kleinbeerenstrasse 7: May 20, 1881. 
I doubt whether Korner’s suggestion that 
King Alfred’s wstel means ‘‘ book-cover” is 
really so undoubtedly correct as Mr. Sweet 
calls itin your issue of the 14th inst. I am 
of opinion that the explanation given by Lye 
(cf. Sweet’s edition of the Pastoral Care) is 
fully confirmed by a twelfth-century gloss in 
the margin of the Corpus MS. of the work 
(indicatorium cestel festuca), and by indicatorium 
estel in Adlfric’s Glossary (p. 314, 1. 5, of my 
edition). J. ZUPITZA. 








A CORRECTION, 
Beaumont Lodge, Shepherd’s Bush, W.: May 22, 1881. 
In the review of Tie First of May, which 
appears in the ACADEMY of May 21, I am 
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credited with two works of which I have no 
knowledge whatever—7he Widow Margaret, 
and ‘‘ Miss Lawrence” in the Dull Sunday. 

I have one other correction to make. Mrs. 
Mundi at Home appeared at Christmas, 1875, 
not in 1879. WALTER CRANE. 








OCCURRENCE OF NEOLITHIC IMPLEMENTS 
AT ACTON. 


21 Notting Hill Square, W.: May 20, 1881. 


It may interest your readers to know that 
I discovered last week on the surface of a field 
south of the Priory at Acton an abundance 
of Neolithic implements precisely similar as 
regards form, type, size, and material to those 
which occur in the neighbourhood of Beer and 
Sidmouth, in Devonshire. They occur also on 
a large field on the hill at Acton, west of the 
Willesden Railway, and are formed of gray and 
black chalk flints, which—or the implements— 
have been imported. On a field south of the 
Priory I found a flat, circular, gray quartzite, 
beach pebble, derived possibly from the con- 
glomerate of South Devon, similar to those 
of the Dorsetshire and Devonshire coasts. Such 
pebbles are of frequent occurrence on the 
surface of the fields in the Neolithic districts of 
Beer and Sidmouth, and have been used as 
hammer-stones and missiles. The association 
of this pebble with implements so like in every 
respect to those of South-east Devonshire is 
very remarkable. 

The occurrence of Palaeolithic implements in 
the drift of Acton has been known for some 
years. They occur in remarkable abundance in 
the high-level gravels, as well as in the low- 
level gravels of Hammersmith; and one cannot 
fail to find in newly spread gravel examples of 
the minor implements, such as flakes, scrapers, 
drills, &c., and occasionally larger implements. 
A series of the Neolithic implements of Acton I 
purpose depositing in the Jermyn Street Mu- 
seum. Their discovery at this locality confirms 
the conjecture I had formed that Neolithic im- 
plements might occur in the Thames Valley, 
from having found implements of Neolithic type 
in the drift, into which they may have got 
washed. SPENCER GEO. PERCEVAL. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, May 30, 3 p.m. Education Society: ‘Enpli 

Literature to Young Boys,” by Mr. H. OC. c.. -_ 
_ 8 p.m. Society of Arte: Cantor Lecture V.,“ Colour 
Blindness and its Influence on Various Industries,” by 
Mr. R. Brudenell Carter. 

Tuxspay, May 31,3 pm, Royal Institution: * Non-Metallic 
lements,” by Prof. Dewar. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts. 

8 p.m. Institution of Civil Engineers: ‘‘The Pro- 
duction of Paraffin and Paraffin Ou,” by Mr. R. H. 
Brunton. 

WepneEspay, Junel,7pm. Entomological. 

8 p.m. British Archaeological : “* Mermaids,” by Mr. 
H. Syer Cuming; “‘ Articles found in London,” by the 

* Rev. ~¢ = ye Roval 

HUaRsDAY, June 2,3 p.m. Royal Institution : “ M: ism,’? 
by Prof. Tyndall. ’ a 

4.30 p.m. Royal. 

8 pm. Archaeological Institute: “Incised Figures 
upon Slate, and other Remains from Towyn, Merioneth- 
shire,” by Mr, J. Park Harrison; ** Recent Discoveries 
among the Pyramids,” by the Rev. W. J. Loftie; 
“ Britanno-Roman Inscriptions discovered in 1880,” by 
Mr. W. a = Watkin. 

8 p.m. ety for the Fine Arts: i 
Lecture, by Mr. A. Gilbert. * 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Fripay, June 3, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘ Magnetic 
Disturbance, Aurorae, and Earth Currents,’ by Prof. 
Ww. y Adams. 

pm. Philological: “Sum Points in English - 
mar,” by Mr. H. Sweet. . a 

Sarurpay, June 4, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Russian 

Literature—Gogol,” by Prof. 0. E. Turner. 








SCIENCE. 


The Steam-Engine and its Inventors: a 
Historical Sketch. By Robert L. Gallo- 
way, Mining Engineer. (Macmillan.) 


Ir a number of well-educated persons were 
asked, “Who was the inventor of the 
steam-engine?” probably those who thought 
themselves able to answer the question at 
all would name many different persons as 
entitled to the honour. Hero of Alexandria, 
the Marquis of Worcester, Solomon de 
Caus, Papin, Savery, Newcomen, Watt, 
Stephenson, and others might be mentioned. 
This discrepancy would not arise so much 
from ignorance of the facts as from uncer- 
tainty or difference of opinion as to the com- 
parative degree of credit due to each inventor 
for his share in the matter. The fact is, that 
the question is too general, and, in such a 
simple form, admits of no proper answer. 
There has been no “inventor of the steam- 
engine ;” such an achievement as the produc- 
tion of this mighty instrument cannot have 
been the work of any one human being. We 
might as well ask who invented language or 
mathematics or painting. The question, be- 
fore it can be answered, must be altered in 
shape, or, rather, it must be expanded into 
several subdivisions, to be determined by the 
complex nature of the thing it refers to. 

The steam-engine may be said to involve 
two great principles of action—the ex- 
pansive force, and the condensibility of 
steam—the engine itself being a mechanical 
apparatus by which these principles are made 
serviceable for the production of power. We 
ought, therefore, to enquire, first, who dis- 
covered the two principles of action, and, 
next, who devised the machine by which 
they are utilised. Let us look a little at each 
of these points. 

First, as to the expansive force of steam. 
No doubt, from the earliest ages, when the 
two common elements of fire and water came 
together, the force produced by evaporation 
must have made itself sensible. The aeolipile 
was an early mode of exemplifying the fact; 
and, before the Christian era, Hero of 
Alexandria had actually applied this to pro- 
duce mechanical power. Many later in- 
ventors, as Blasco de Garay (1543), de Caus 
(1615), the Marquis of Worcester (1663), and 
others, followed in the same direction. Hence 
it is difficult to name any one person as the 
discoverer of the first great principle involved 
in the steam-engine. 

The second principle is of a different 
character. It embodies the fact that, when 
a volume of steam is cooled to a proper degree, 
it will return to its former condition of water, 
leaving a space nearly vacuous, into which the 
surroundiag air has a tendency to rush with 
considerable force. This mode of producing 
power is much less obvious than the former, 
and must have been the result of observation 
and study. It could only have been properly 
understood after the discovery of the pressure 
of the atmosphere by Torricelli in 1643. This 
discovery had led to the inference that, if a 
vacuum could be easily obtained, mechanical 
power might be produced by the rush of air 
into it; and various attempts were made to 
get this vacuum, chiefly by burning gun- 
powder, ‘The first person to propose the use 
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of steam for this purpose was Denis Papin, 
who described the principle clearly in the 
Leipzig Acta Eruditorum for 1690, a few 
years after which date it was carried into 
successful application by Savery and New- 
comen. 

So much for the principles made use of for 
the production of steam-power. But these 
principles, in order to be available, must be 
applied through the medium of some apparatus 
or machine properly calculated to develop in 
a practical form the power that can be 
obtained. Here, therefore, we come to con- 
sider the steam-engine, properly so called—i.e., 
the machine by which steam is used. 

It is a matter of notoriety, to all who are 
accustomed to mechanics, that the steam- 
engine exists in a great number of different 
forms; we have the pumping-engine, the 
rotating beam-engine, the side lever-engine, 
the direct-acting engine, the oscillating 
engine, the compound engine, the single- or 
double-acting engine, the atmospheric engine, 
the high- or low-pressure engine, the condens- 
ing or non-condensing engine; the locomotive 
engine, and so on, in great variety. When, 
however, the construction of all these 
varieties is looked at from a broad point of 
view, it is easy to see that the differences 
are more apparent than real; the chief 
features of each variety presenting a remark- 
able similarity. The steam-engine, however 
modified its form, consists essentially of a 
single fundamental apparatus, namely, a 
cylinder and piston. A solid disk is made 
to travel in a closed case with smooth and 
parallel sides, the elastic fluid is admitted 
into one end of the case, and its pressure 
causes the disk to move. This is the whole 
essence of the steam-engine; all the differences 
in form are only variations in the details of 
construction, chiefly in the mode of trans- 
mitting the motion of the disk to the working- 
point of the machine. 

This simplifies the matter immensely; 
and under this simplification we may 
more reasonably enquire as to the history 
of the invention. ‘I'he cylinder and piston, 
or its equivalent, must have been known 
at a very early period; at any rate, it 
is embodied in the pump, the invention of 
which is attributed to Ctesibius of Alexan- 
dria a century or two before the Christian 
era. The more pertinent enquiry here will 
be—When, and by whom, was this device first 
used as a mode of developing power by the 
pressure of elastic fluids, and particularly by 
the use of steam ? 

So far as refers to elastic fluids generally, 
this appears to have been first done by the 
celebrated astronomer and philosopher, Huy- 
ghens. Soon after the discovery of the 
pressure of the air, proposals were made by 
several inventors for forming a vacuum by 
the combustion of gunpowder, and taking 
advantage of the force with which the air 
would rush into the space thus left void. 
Huyghens was one of these inventors ; but he 
improved on the plans of his predecessors by 
burning the gunpowder under the piston 0 
a cylinder, and an apparatus of this kind was 
constructed by him at Paris in 1678 or 1679. 
The remaining step, the use of steam, was 
contributed by Denis Papin a few years later. 
He had been formerly assistant to Huyghens, 
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but had removed to London in 1674, and from 
thence to Marburg in 1687. Immediately 
after this latter date he discovered, as has been 
already stated, the principle of producing a 
vacuum by the condensation of steam, which 
he at once proposed to render available by the 
cylinder and piston used by Huyghens ten 
years before. It does not appear that Papin 
actually made the engine, but his description 
of 1790 is so clear and explicit as to put the 
invention beyond all doubt or cavil; for any- 
one who could make a cylinder and piston at 
all could not fail to produce Papin’s proposed 
machine. This machine was essentially the 
steam-engine of Newcomen and Smeaton; 
and hence probably Denis Papin has, strictly 
speaking, more claim than any other single 
person to be called the inventor of the steam- 
engine, seeing that he not only discovered 
one of the main physical principles on which 
it depends, but was the first to apply this 
principle through a mechanical arrangement 
identical with the essential feature of all 
modern steam-engines. 

The further history may be passed over in 
a few sentences. Shortly after Papin’s pub- 
lication Savery mada effective use of the force 
of steam for raising water, but he did not 
adopt the cylinder and piston. This was 
first brought into use by Newcomen, whose 
“atmospheric engine,” so successfully worked 
until the era of Watt, was nothing but the 
efficient practical carrying out of Papin’s idea. 
Newcomen only applied the condensing prin- 
ciple, but the expansive force was not 
neglected. We find in Leupold’s Theatrum 
Machinarum, published in 1725, a descrip- 
tion of a cylinder-and-piston machine in 
which the expansive principle alone was made 
use of, so that at this date both the high- 
pressure and the condensing forms of steam 
engine were in practical existence. 

About the middle of the century came 
Watt, who, though he introduced no new 
principle, and no essentially new form of 
machine, so vastly improved what he found 
as to have done more towards spreading the 
advantages of steam-power than all former 
inventors and discoverers put together. The 
most salient features of his improvements 
were condensation in a separate vessel, the 
use of the expansive force of steam in con- 
Junction with condensaticn, the adaptation of 
the engine to rotatory motion, and an in- 
finitely better system of mechanical construc- 
tion generally. No one with any mechanical 
knowledge can fail to appreciate these ad- 
vantages ; but still, as a matter of history, 
We must not forget that the steam-engine was 
in actual use, in a rough phase of its present 
form, before Watt came into the world. 

Since Watt’s time the most important 
advances have been the introduction, by 
Trevithick and Woolf, of steam of higher 
pressure, with consequent further expansion 
and increased economy ; the great extension 
of the compound form of engine originally 
invented by Hornblower ; the application to 
navigation by Symington, Fulton, and Bell; 
and the application to locomotive land engines 
by Trevithick, George Stephenson, and others. 
And so we arrive at the magnificent results 
of the present day. 

The little book mentioned at the head of 
this article has for its object to state, in a 





compendious form, the history of which the 
above is a bare outline. It is an unassuming, 
meritorious essay, well arranged, readable, and 
trustworthy. The author has taken pains 
to examine his authorities, to which he gives 
full references; and he has thus imparted to 
the book a value beyond that apparently due 
to its size. W. Poe. 








THE HIBBERT LECTURES. 


On Tuesday last Mr. Rhys Davids delivered the 
fifth lecture of this course, on the Sangha, or 
religious Order founded by Gotama. In the 
time of the Buddha there were brahmans devoted 
to leborious study, austerity, self-denial, medita- 
tion, and contemplation; there were in those 
days teachers and different schools of religious 
thought, ethics, and metaphysics ; there were 
ascetics, too, who begged their daily bread 
from door to door; there were self-elected 
teachers to be found who gathered followers 
and disciples around them. The brahmans and 
their pupils belonged to a particular class ; but 
Buddha acknowledged no distinctions of caste ; 
all classes, from the highest to the lowest, were 
received into his Order. Gotama was not satis- 
fied with the existing condition of things. He 
looked at them very much in the same way that 
Hume regarded the philosophies of his day ; 
but he was a far greater man, with far more 
resemblance to Socrates than to Hume. Buddha 
propounded a scheme of his own to replace the 
current teaching of his time—a scheme that 
embraced inward culture and the practical duties 
of life. The Order he established was distin- 
guished by peculiarities of dress, manners, and 
habits, which could, however, be laid aside 
at pleasure ; and, doubtless, in the early Sangha 
there would be much entering and leaving the 
Order. The presence of the teacher has de- 
termined often the success of other Orders; but 
Buddha’s system of self-culture was independent 
of time and place; his disciples were not com- 
pelled to live with their master; hence, many 
were admitted to the Order without reference to 
Gotama. This tended to secure the stability 
and continuance of his followers, and thus the 
Sangha became an Order that exists to this 
day. 

Before Gotama’s time the monastic system 

had not been tried, and its dangers were not 
seen. In those days men did perceive unreality 
in wealth and sorrow in family life. They 
saw the fleeting character of all earthly things, 
and they tried to find a way of escape from these 
evils. An eager longing after peace made men 
desirous of giving up the pleasures of life. 
‘* Blessed Buddha,” said the elder Kassapa, 
** the state of Nirvana is one of rest, but it cannot 
be found as long as we live under the sway of the 
senses and passions. That rest excludes existence, 
birth, old age, and death; the great mental 
attainments alone lead thereto. I kuow and see 
that happy state ; I long for it.” 


Here the lecturer quoted the words of the late 
W. F. Robertson :— 


‘*The deep want of man is not happiness, but 
peace. Thestate of peace in the Buddha system 
was not to be gained merely by renouncing the 
pleasures of the world, but by getting rid of lusts 
and cravings (tanhi)—the lust of the flesh, the 
lust of the eye, and the pride of life ” 


—a state in which the craving for future exist- 
ence no longer disturbed the calmness of the 


mind. 

Buddha taught that he had found such a 
state—that he came to call others to it and to 
lead them to it. It was only to be gained by 
withdrawal from the world, so that in retire- 
ment the ‘‘ brother” might learn to control and 
master his sinful passions, make reason the lord 
of sense, eradicate all affection for the things of 


= 


this life, and devote himself to that self-culture 
necessary for the attainment of these objects. 
Hence, life in the Order is often spoken of in the 
sacred books as the clear, calm, and blissful 
state of existence. 

_ The lecturer touched briefly upon the personal 
influence of the Buddha, which reached far and 
wide, and endeared his memory to all, and left 
an abiding influence not only npon his imme- 
diate followers, but upon all who came under 
the influence of his teaching. Some passages 
of great interest were read from the Mahd- 
parinibbdna-sutta, containing the master’s in- 
structions to the members of the Order. [none 
of his conversations with Ananda, Gotama 
alludes to his approaching death, and exhorts 
each ‘“‘brother” to be a lamp and refuge to 
himself, holding fast to the truth as a lamp and 
holding fast as a refuge to the truth. ‘‘ When 
I am gone, let the truths and rules of the Order 
which I have set forth be your Teacher.” 








OBITUARY. 


A FEW months ago the Royal College of Sur- 
geons acquired the most extensive private 
collection of crania in this country. It was a 
collection which had been made, during a long 
life, by Dr. Joseph Barnard Davis, of Shelton, 
near Hanley, in the Staffordshire Potteries. 
This eminent craniologist—a man of European 
reputation—has recently passed away at the 
ripe age of eighty. Dr. Davis traced his love 
of craniology to the early teaching of the great 
anatomist, Joshua Brookes, and to the lectures 
of Sir William Lawrence. In 1848, Dr. Davis 
purchased his first skull; and his collection grew 
so rapidly that, when he prepared his great cata- 
logue, he found it necessary to take with his own 
hands more than 25,000 minute and careful 
measurements. This catalogue was published 
under the title of Thesaurus Craniorum. In 
conjunction with the late Dr. Thurnam, he pro- 
duced the magnificent Crania Britannica; and 
he was also the author of numerous valuable 
papers on physical anthropology, several of 
which were published at Haarlem. Dr. Davis 
was a fellow of a large number of Continental 
societies, as well as of the Royal Society of 
London. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 
TuE fifty-first anniversary meeting of the Royal 


‘| Geographical Society was held on Monday, 


when Lord Aberdare was re-elected President, 
Mr. Major was elected a Vice-President, and the 
following Members of the Council :—Lord Cot- 
tesloe, Sir F. J. O. Evans, Sir Bartle Frere, 
Col. J. A. Grant, Mr. 8S. P. Low, Gen. Pitt- 
Rivers, Lord A. Russell, and Col. Yule. Mr. 
D. W. Freshfield was elected a secretary in 
the place of Mr. Major, and Lord Reay, 
foreign secretary, in succession to Lord A. 
Russell. The Royal os and Patron’s) 
Medals, awarded to Major Serpa Pinto and Mr. 
Leigh Smith, were received for them by Capt. 
de Fonseca Vaz and Mr. Clements R. Markham. 
The two gold and two silver medals annually 
given for competition among public schools 
were also presented to the four boys who had 
passed the best examinations in physical and 
political geography. Lord Aberdare after- 
wards delivered an address, reviewing the pro- 
gress of geography during the past year. 

DocuMENTs are said to have been recently 
discovered in Venice showing that Marco Polo’s 
house stood where the Malibran Theatre now is. 
An inscription to that effect is to be placed on 
the building. 

AFTER his journey to Kordofan, to which we 
referred on May 14, Mgr. Comboni proposes to 
visit Jebel Goltan, after which he will return to 





Khartum. He will then proceed, in company 
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with Racef Pasha, to explore the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal and the Albert Nyanza, where he 
intends to found a mission-station. 


Tue third Algerian missionary expedition to 
East Central Africa, which started from Algiers 
last October, had by last accounts arrived at 
Mdaburu, about half way between the coast 
and Lake Tanganyika. Here they have been 
well received by the new chief of the district, 
and are about to build a house for a permanent 
station, for which they have been allowed to 
choose a site very advantageously situated in a 
fertile locality. 


THE members of the earlier Algerian expe- 
dition, who have made their head-quarters at 
Rumongué, in Urundi, near the north end of 
Lake Tanganyika, are engaged in teaching the 
native children the Swahili language, and in 
making enquiries as to the best route to the 
Mwata Yanvo’s country, to which a party is 
ordered to proceed shortly. The road thither, 
they learn, lies through Katanga, the famous 
copper country, situated between the Upper 
Lualaba and Lufira rivers, which form the 
Kamorondo. It is said to be two months’ 
journey from Ujiji to Katanga, and nearly the 
same distance thence to the Mwata Yanvo’s 
capital. 

Ar the recent meeting of the French Associa- 
tion at Algiers, Col. R. L. Playfair, our consul- 
general, read a paper in the geographical 
section on a visit which he had paid to the 
Kroumir country, in the Regency of Tunis. 
Col. Playfair and his companion are said to 
have been the first Europeans to visit the 
interior of this now celebrated region. It has 
been arranged that next year’s meeting of the 
association is to take place at Rochelle, under 
the presidency of M. Janssen, Director of the 
Meudon Observatory. 


INTELLIGENCE has been received of the 
arrival of Dr. Gouldsbury’s expedition at Sierra 
Leone from Timbo on April 20, having accom- 
plished the whole journey from Bathurst, on 
the Gambia, in three months. The practica- 
bility of the route he followed having been 
thus proved, it may be expected that a trade- 
route will shortly be opened to the important 
mart of Timbo. Dr. Gouldsbury is said to 
have been well received by the natives of all 
the districts traversed, but no account of the 
details of his journey has as yet come to hand. 


Amone recent French geographical works we 
notice Deux Ans aw Se-T'chouan, by the abbé 
L. Vigneron; and Le second Voyage de Vasco 
da Gama @ Calicut, published in Flemish about 
1504, and reproduced with a translation and 
Introduction by J. Ph. Berjeau. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Determination of the Moon's Diameter from 
Observed Occultations of the Pleiades.—If the 
places of an occulted star and of the moon at 
the moment of occultation are correctly known, 
the deduction of a value of the moon’s apparent 
semi-diameter is a very simple process. The 
moon’s diameter has thus been. determined 
from hundreds of occultations, the corrections 
of the moon’s tabular places being assumed 
from the nearest available meridional or alt- 
azimuth observations. But it is just this 
assumption which furnishes the chief objec- 
tion to the validity of the results obtained. 
For the corrections of the moon’s computed 
places cannot be found from observations with 
fixed instruments without a knowledge of the 
apparent semi-diameter as shown by these 
instruments, and any error or defect in this 
knowledge affects directly the value of the 
diameter resulting from the observed occulta- 
tion. In case, however, a well-determined 
group of stars, like that of the Pleiades, is 


occulted, so that the errors of the moon’s 
tabular places are the same for all the observa- 
tions of the group, it is feasible to determine 
these errors, together with the semi-diameter, 

from the observed occultations themselves; and 
the value of the semi-diameter thus found will 
have far greater weight than that deduced 

from an equal number of isolated occultations. 
Several attempts have been made to utilise 
some observed occultations of the Pleiades in 
this way, the latest and most comprehensive of 
which is to be found in a Strassburg disserta- 

tion by Dr. F. Kiistner, in which he discusses 
nine occultations observed in the years 1839, 
1841, 1857-60, and 1876. This number may 
appear rather small when it is considered that 
in every period of nineteen years, in which 
the node of the lunar orbit makes a revolution, 

the moon passes across a portion of the Pleiades 
at least a dozen times for any ziven place on the 
earth’s surface. The whole number of observed 
disappearances and re-appearances which have 
been taken into account is 540, of which 
ninety-four disappearances and thirty-five re- 
appearances were observed on the moon’s bright 
limb. Of the thirty observatories which have 
supplied the observations, Pulcowa, Leiden, 
Dorpat, and Berlin are the largest contributors. 
The 540 equations of condition derived from 
the data contain twenty-eight unknown 
quantities—namely, the three corrections of the 
moon’s assumed right ascension, declination 
and parallax for each of the nine occultations, 
and the correction of the assumed semi-diameter. 
The correctionsof the parallaxes, however, which 
may be deduced from them are very uncertain, 
owing to the unfavourable grouping of the 
actual places of observing and the want. of co- 
operation on the part of better-placed observa- 
tories. Moreover, it is a question whether the 
observations made at the moon’s illuminated 
limb, especially the re-appearances, are not 
better disregarded, or what weight is to be 
allowed to them. Kiistner’s results are only 
given conditionally. If half-weight is allowed 
to the observations at the bright limb, his last 
result for the apparent semi-diameter at the 
mean distance is 15’ 32°84”,. giving 0°272591 as 
the proportion of the moon’s diameter to that 
of the earth’s equator. In all these deductions 
the irregularities of the moon’s limbs are treated 
as occasioning only fortuitous errors. But 
these irregularities, or, at least, the more con- 
spicuous mountains and depressions, ought to 
be ascertained for all states of the moon’s 
libration, so that apparent errors occasioned by 
their presence may be ascribed to the right 
cause, and guarded against. 

The Anthropological Society of Washington.— 
This society was founded, about two years ago, 
for the purpose of promoting the study of the 
natural history of man, with special reference 
to America. Under the presidency of Prof. 
J. W. Powell, a great deal of useful work has 
already been accomplished, as testified by the 
Abstracts of Transactions recently issued as 
the first of the society’s publications. The 
society is divided into four sections, devoted 
to archaeology, to somatology, to ethnology, 
and to philology. To each of these sections 
interesting contributicns have been made, 
mainly with reference to the Indians of North 
America, The President publishes two very 
suggestive addresses, in one of which he 
reviews the work of the society during its two 
years’ life, and offers remarks thereon ; while 
in the other he treats of the evolution of lan- 
guage, as exhibited in the specialisation of the 
grammatic processes, the differentiation of the 
parts of speech, and the integration of the 
sentence, the whole of his arguments being 
based upon a study of Indian languages. 
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PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


WE understand that Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 
have in preparation a work which will no doubt 
be highly welcome to scholars. This is a Latin 
Etymological Dictionary, by Prof. J. P. Post. 
gate and Mr. OC. A. Vince, Fellow of Christ's 
College, Cambridge. It will embody in an in- 
telligible form the results of the most recent 
research, and will be preceded by an Introduc- 
tion giving a succinct account of the laws of 
Latin derivation. 


WE mentioned last week a MS. by Mr. John 
Molloy on gemination in the Irish language. We 
understand that several copies of this have been 
taken by the now common private press, and 
may be had of the author, 7 Askew Crescent, 
Shepherd’s Bush. If Mr. Molloy’s work is 
found to stand the scrutiny of other Irish 
scholars as to accuracy, we have in him a rare 
enthusiast of whom we hope the country will 
make use, 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Society or ANTIQUARIES.—(Thursday, May 19). 

W. C. Bortasez, Esq., M.P., in the Chair.—Lord 
Arundel of Wardour exhibited a charter of William 
de Briwere, in the reign of King John, bearing a 
seal with a design of a merwoman suckling a mer- 
child.—Mr. Rivett Carnac exhibited a collection of 
spindle-whorls and votive seals found in Buddhist 
ruios in North-west India.—Mr. R. 8. Ferguson ex- 
hibited a fine specimen of a British bronze torque 
found at Carlislee—Mr. Middleton read a paper 
upon the Coptic churches in Old Cairo, illustrated 
by plans of the church of Abou Serget ; and various 
ecclesiastical implements, including a Spanish glass 
goblet, used as a chalice, an earthenware paten, a 
silver flabellum, spoons, a wooden super altare, &c. 





FINE ART. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 
(Third Notice.) 


Or all the painters of our school who study 
effects of pathos and sentiment Mr. Briton 
Rivitre has, in some sense, the strongest hold 
upon the sympathies of his countrymen. His 
powers as an artist win admiration from those 
who care little for the intellectual qualities of 
his design. There are others again who find 
the keenest delight in his skilful contrasts of 
human and animal character; and there is yet 
a third class which is powerfully attracted by 
the purely dramatic qualities of his art. The most 
important of several works contributed by him 
tothe present exhibition combinesin fair measure 
all these separate gifts. It is entitled A Roman 
Holiday (155), and depicts with considerable 
force the finish of a combat in the arena between 
a condemned Christian and tigers. One of two 
animals lies dead or dying beside the gladiator, 
who is himself so grievously wounded as to 
leave small room for doubt as to the final result 
of the contest. A stronger impression of reality 
might unquestionably have been given to the 
principal group. In the treatment of the human 
form the artist has bestowed too much attention 
upon the religious and sentimental aspect of his 
subject, and has failed altogether to suggest the 
vigorous physical qualities needed for such an 
encounter, or the exhaustion by which it would be 
succeeded. The dramatic intensity of the situa- 
tion is more completely indicated in the stealthy 
movement and ferocious gaze of the surviving 


the arena, impatient for vengeance, and yet 
struck into momentary fear by the tate of its 
companion. Looking merely to the beauty of 
the painting, this is, perhaps, the most powerful 
work which the artist has yet achieved. There 
is an admirable effect of warm colour, produced 





by the combination of the brilliant tints of the 





tiger as it marches round the extreme limit of 
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tigers’ skin, relieved against the broad expanse 
of sunlit yellow sand; and, although the whole 
scene is in full light, the sense of space and 
air is very successfully rendered. A more 
popular illustration of Mr. Rivitre’s talent will 
be found in the Hope Deferred (419), a girl with 
a terrier dog under her arm, looking out upon 
a stormy sea; or in the group of A Sleeping 
Labourer and his Bull-dog (402), where there is 
a lurking satire in the contrast or resemblance 
between the two faces. But the picture in 
which his love and knowledge of animal life are 
displayed with greatest simplicity presents a 
company of dogs of various breeds leaping up 
around the knees of a girl who is fondling a pug 
in her arms. Mr. Heywood Hardy has hit 
upon a fine subject for an animal painter in 
the Arab legend of Sidi Ahmed ben Aruda and 
the Holy Lion (213), and he has treated a simple 
composition with quiet dignity and force. I 
may further mention in this class the Cheetah 
Hunt (16), by Mr. Nettleship, a picture of 
delicate colour and very spirited design ; and the 
portrait of a dog (77), called In the Lap of 
Luxury, by Mr. Noble. 

The paintings of genre are, as usual, both 
numerous and varied. The pathos of home life 
is eagerly studied by a crowd of English 
painters, and the results, it must be acknow- 
ledged, are always welcome to the public. And 
yet there is often a very moderate leavyen of 
true artistic power in such work ; and it some- 
times happens that a subject that would be 
pronounced wholly insufficient in literature is 
displayed on canvas with the full assurance 
that it possesses a superior claim upon our 
admiration. It seems to be constantly forgotten 
that, if an artist chooses to employ all his force 
in the telling of a story, he should at least have 
some story to tell; or that, if the incident is in 
itself trivial and insignificant, there must be a 
more vivid and complete rendering of character 
than literature has the power to afford. The 
painter who attempts to do no more than can 
be done by written words must inevitably effect 
much less, for the resources of the two arts, when 
thus brought into competition, are by no means 
equal. But painting, it may be readily acknow- 
ledged, enjoys exclusive rights and privileges 
of its own, even in the interpretation of the 
common aspects of modern life. There is ample 
scope for the student of contemporary manners 
to rival the work produced by the genre painters 
of Holland. Butto attain success in this kind it 
1s not at all necessary to cast about for strongly 
defined points of drama or pathos; and still less 
is it admissible to assume that any emphasis of 
emotional truth will compensate for the lack 
of fine perception in respect of those less obtru- 
sive, but significant, indications of character 
Which come obviously within the range of 
Pictorial art. It would be easy to multiply 
examples in the Academy where all those finer 
triumphs possible to painting are wholly 
pe pram in the pursuit of commonplace effect ; 
and there are two pictures by men of equal re- 
putation in which the distinction is very 
decisively marked. The first is the For Better 
for Worse (14) of Mr. Frith, who has produced— 
no doubt at infinite pains to himself—an in- 
tellectual effect which a clever newspaper cor- 
respondent could easily rival, and even surpass. 
Acolumn of description, aptly worded, would 
enforce with far greater power than Mr. Frith 
can command whatever of pathos or satire may 

© thought to lurk in the tawdry circumstances 

of a bourgeois wedding. The contrast afforded 

y the group of poverty-stricken creatures who 

shrink away behind the carriage belongs to the 
tarnished stock-in-trade of provincial melo- 
drama ; and it is fairly open to question whether 
* practised writer would not hesitate to make 
use of such outworn material. With so much 
that is commonplace in the intellectual motive 
of the work it might be expected that the paint- 





ing at least would be of undeniable mastery ; 
but, in point of fact, Mr. Frith’s observation as 
an artist has not in any particular gone beyond 
the poor limits of his idea. The individual 
faces would seem to haye been imagined 
with just strength and meaning enough to 
support the parts severally allotted to them in 
the trivial little drama that is going forward. 
Neither here, nor in the treatment of the forms, 
nor in the arrangement of the groups is there 
to be found any sign of that wider observation 
of life which can furnish eyen the most common- 
place subject with interest and fascination ; and 
when we turn from the design to the colouring 
of the picture, the result is found to be equally 
lacking in the evidence of minute and careful 
study of reality. It will be observed that no 
attempt has been made here to demand from Mr. 
Frith the kind of beauty that belongs to higher 
forms of art. His work has been tested merely 
by the standard which it supplies in itself; and 
if it is condemned, it is because it does not pos- 
sess the modest charm that may belong to the 
most uncompromising realism. The second 
picture, by Mr. Faed (187), is inspired by a 
widely different sentiment, and is marked by 
finer qualities of art. The artist does not 
neglect those of his admirers who require that 
their sympathies should be aroused by a touch 
of pathos. The little domestic drama that gives 
its title to the picture is clearly enough ex- 
pressed for those who care to seek it; but Mr. 
Faed’s conception of his art does not stop short 
at this barren result. He has produced an 
image of domestic life the interest of which is 
dependent much less upon the successful illus- 
tration of a particular incident than upon a 
complete and refined understanding of perma- 
nent truths of character as these are expressed 
in minute and subtle realities of gesture and 
expression. As in all work of true artistic 
value, the painter has proved himself superior to 
his subject, and has passed beyond the mere 
text of his discourse to give an accurate study 
of manners. 

In the work of younger men is to be 
found a more deliberate attempt to secure 
beauty both of colour and composition in the 
treatment of modern themes. There is a grow- 
ing recognition of the fact that painting has 
claims of its own which should take precedence 
of other qualities that may be fitly introduced 
into a picture; and, as a consequence of this 
feeling, the little bit of drama or pathos is no 
longer regarded as an indispensable ingredient, 
to be introduced at all hazards, and at whatever 
sacrifice of effect. Mr. Leslie has always in- 
fused a certain grace into his quaint and charm- 
ing representations of English life, and he has 
rarely displayed any great fondness for the 
scenes of poverty and squalor which are assumed 
to possess such a superior claim upon the atten- 
tion of the public. The group of merry school- 
girls playing upon a well-trimmed English lawn 
is a sufficiently characteristic example of his 
talent, though it would have been clearly 
possible, with such a subject, to have employed 
finer qualities of draughtsmanship with an 
effect of greater vivacity and sense of movement. 
There is, however, a delightful quality of sub- 
dued and softened colour in the picture, avoid- 
ing the extremes of strong light and deep 
shadow, and yet yielding a pleasant impression 
of warmth and sunshine. Refinement of colour 
is likewise the marked characteristic of Mr. 
Boughton’s several contributions, especially 
noticeable in the view of Scheveningen (346) and 
in A Dead City of the Zuyder Zee (374). Venice 
with its picturesque life attracts, as usual, a 
number of students, foremost among whom 
must be ranked Mr. Van Haanen, who sends 
a small, but very highly finished, study of 
washerwomen standing upon a flight of steps 
leading to the Canal. Mr. Woods has attempted 
a broader transcript of Venetian life in a clever 


view taken at the foot of the Rialto. There is 
here a marked advance of technical power over 
the work of last year, though the execution of 
the figures is scarcely yet equal to the artist’s 
rendering of the things of still-life. 

J. Comyns CARR. 








THE SALON OF 1881. 


(Second Notice.) 


BasTIEN LEPAGE has presented Albert Wolff, of 
the Figaro, with his portrait. This portrait is 
now exhibited, and turns out to be a ‘‘ Greek ” 
gift. It-is an admirable work of art and a 
biting satire! M. Wolff, whose physical 
peculiarities have been mercilessly accentuated, 
is seen in his own room ; numbers of the Figaro 
are lying on the table near which he sits; and 
on all sides he is surrounded by the contribu- 
tions which have been laid at his feet by un- 
fortunate artists moved by the fear of blame or 
the hope of flattery in its columns. Of this 
nineteenth-century, highly civilised form of 
brigandage M. Wolff is rendered by M. Bastien 
Lepage’s pencil the type and scapegoat. Yet 
M. Wolff is probably no better and no worse 
than his fellow-critics in Paris—for Paris is the 
headquarters in which this traffic is carried on 
with the most unblushing effrontery—though 
he has been gibbetted as a specimen and an 
example by the wily painter. And, if out- 
siders may judge by the valuable bronzes, 
original drawings, statuettes, paintings, &c.—M. 
Lepage has cleverly suggested the existence of 
an unlimited collection by only indicating the 
baseline of the frames of a third or fourth row 
overhead—in the centre of which the French 
art critic weaves his web, the spoils of the pen, 
if wisely employed now in a great city, may 
rival the collections made by a freebooting 
baron at the point of the sword in the 
Middle Ages. The figure of M. Wolff him- 
self is studied, as M. Lepage studies every 
human type which really interestshim. We are 
made conscious of the little bit of pose, of the 
slight pretence of the dress—the red leather 
high boots, brown coat, and full blue trousers— 
through which is suggested a something of 
deformity in the proportions of body, to 
which the immense length of the jaw and the 
depression of the head respond. But, though 
we are conscious of these things, we are, above 
all, impressed by the lightning vivacity of the 
eyes, and by the power, the self-confidence, 
the self-assurance which animates their piercing 
look. It is, perhaps, not quite a kindly render- 
ing of M. Albert Wolff and his peculiarities— 
a work of justice in a melting mood, such as 
M. Lepage’s portrait of Mdlle. Bernhardt—but 
it may rank with the marvellous half-length 
study of M. Andrieux as one of the best of his 
portraits of men. In a second work, Un 
Mendiant, M. Bastien Lepage has expended the 
full force of his exquisite talent on a subject 
the interest of which is hardly up to the size 
and importance which he has given toit. ‘‘ Un 
mendiant”’ is an old man, life-size, turning 
away from an open door, stooping forward and 
shifting his staff as he stows away in his wallet 
the roll of bread which he has just received from 
the little blue-eyed, blue-frocked girl who 
peeps after him through the crack behind. The 
face of the old man, the movement of his hands, 
the action of the whole figure, and the wistful 
curiosity of the little almsgiver are finely studied. 
The shadow of the doorway, in which they stand, 
lit with the browns and yellows of the painted 
door, makes a shaft of dark in the centre of the 
background ; to the left a bit of whitewashed 
wall, in front of which is a stool bearing a red 
geranium, gives a contrast of brilliant light. 
This is balanced on the opposite right by the 
strip of wall seen on the other side, into which 





is worked a marvellous variety of harmonious 
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neutral tones—got out of water-marks and 
other traces of weather and time—which are 
made to repeat and spread the different browns 
and grays and yellows which, heightened with 
just a suggestion of red, make up the full 
strength of the central subject. In another 
room M. Bastien Lepage has a third work, 
which does not appear in the catalogue—the 
portrait of a little peasant child, with a slow, 

ave look in her face. She is dressed in 
om, and stands, feet pressed together in their 
wooden shoes, and hands, full of heath blooms, 
lightly resting above her knees, her little figure 
deep set in a furze thicket, with just a line of 
light and far-off sky showing where her dull- 
blue cap strikes against the edge. 

The other representatives of the various 
branches of ‘‘ la modernité” make no great 
mark in the Salon of 1881. M. Duez, who made 
so deep an impression last year with his triptych 
of St. Cuthbert, has done himself no justice this 
time, for his portrait of M. de Neuville looks hard 
and coarse rather than powerful. Ze Soir isa 
better specimen of his work, in spite of the 
unnatural looking depth of the vivid green 
carpet of weed or grass, on which sits an old 
fisherman smoking his pipe, and leisurely 
watching the sun setting over the sea as an 
angry red ball. M. Lerolle, in Au Bord de la 
Riviere, has given us, in one corner of 
a very large canvas, two very well-grouped 
and charmingly conceived figures—two peasant 
girls, one of whom bears a baby in her 
arms, while the other, stooping forward under 
the burden she carries on her shoulders, attracts 
its notice with an air of loving caress. 
Behind their heads the bend of the road 
shows a sweep of river; above, the painting 
is filled in with a vast expanse of sky, just 
cut up by the trunks of a group of tall trees, 
beneath which, on the left, at the distant 
turn of the road, some cows are seen moving 
past with a herdsman. This use of the trunks 
of trees to space a composition was admirably 
exemplified in M. Puvis de Chavannes’ treat- 
ment of his designs for the Panthéon; and in 
these they had a special office to fulfil in the 
breaking up and portioning off a surface which 
thus obtained something of the character of 
architectural symmetry and proportion. But 
M. Lerolle has not been happy in his applica- 
tion of the system to his present subject; his 
canvas looks rather empty, and conveys the 
impression that he was not quite sure as to 
whether his figures were the ornament of his 
landscape or his landscape but the background 
of his figures. 

Nor is M. Gervex making way. He con- 
tributes animmense decorative painting destined 
for the ‘‘ Mairie du XLX® arrondissement,” 
depicting the ceremony of ‘‘ Le Mariage civil.” 
In this we have the same exquisitely just 
appreciation of values of light, and of the 
appearance of each matter in light, that M. 
Gervex has shown in all his works of old. But 
when you come to looking at the people—at the 
self-conscious bride, not specially youthful and 
decidedly not virginal; at the bridegroom in 
his stiff shirt collar; at the dull functionaries ; 
at the dolls, big aud little, who make up the 
unsympathetic crowd—not one seems to be 
really there—it is as if we recognised a great 
variety of purely surface impressions received 
with perfect justness of sight, and rendered 
with equal justness of hand, so that the eye is 
caught (as in M. Gervex’s portrait of M. de 
G. ...) by the striking truth of the general 
aspect, but not rewarded, if tempted to further 
and close inspection, by the revelation of the 
underlying treasures which can be amassed 
only by long experience and patient observa- 
tion. There is much more to be found beneath 
the surface of the Belgian painter, M. Verhas’ 
Revue des Ecoles, a work which obtained an 


Brussels, and now receives much attention 


from the habitués of the Salon. In these troops 
of white-robed children, who, marshalled by 
their gray-clad teachers, come sweeping, like a 
flood, past the palace—from the steps of which 
the king and queen are watching—each little 
girl is individualised and studied with a zeal 
and care which make the monotony of their 
ranks interesting; and, although experts are 
not quite easy as to whether the laws of 
perspective have been obeyed with irreproach- 
able precision, the atmospheric relations of 
distance, both in value and tone, are observed 
with tact so perfect that everything seems 
exactly where it should be. 
M. Benjamin Constant has shown marvellous 
dexterity, in this respect, in treating his Passe- 
temps d’un Kalife, an interior at Seville in the 
thirteenth century. Trained perfection of eye, 
and manipulative skill can scarcely be carried 
farther than in this piece of a master’s work- 
manship. In the centre of the hall, on the 
bread expanse of a dark-blue carpet, with dull 
red centre and border, a slave serpent-charmer 
lies on all fours, in front of whom a snake uncoils 
and raises his head as two stealthy tigers, 
watched anxiously by their keeper, approach 
with open jaws. Beyond, in the middle distance, 
a magnificent screen— golden in hue and 
patterned and friezed in exquisitely delicate 
arabesque—is raised on white marble columns ; 
through the central space of the chief arch is 
seen a dim entrance-chamber, with vaulted 
roof and distant outlet into a sunlit garden of 
flowers. Grouped on the floor, squatting both 
in front of and within the marble screen, are 
the lookers-on, forming, by their many hued 
garments, a broad band of colour in which hot 
tones predominate. But the main depth and 
strength are reserved for the centre. The pre- 
dominant deep blue of the foreground is 
brought to a point, as it were, by the 
black carpet spread under the middle 
screen ; and the flash of sunlight which glides 
past the golden wall at the distant doorway, 
gives splendid effect to the tremulous heat in 
the depth of the vault, which is seen against 
and through the centre arch; while another 
carpet—flung over the balustrade of a gallery 
above—breaks the too formal architectural 
lines, and carries heat and depth of tone and 
colour across the pale delicacy of the walls. In 
his second contribution, Herodiade, M. Constant 
again gives proof of that power as a colourist 
of which he makes a capricious use, sometimes 
flinging in our teeth the most acrid effects, and 
sometimes, as in Herodiade, giving us a wealth 
of hues as delicate and choice as they are rich, 
Herodias herself—sitting on her tawny furs, her 
chin sulkily propped on her right hand, elbow 
on knee, and the left hand hanging lazily by her 
side—is not a specially interesting nor original 
type; but there isa fascination in the variety 
and charm of the hues of red passing from the 
faded rose (showing dull green arabesques) of 
the carpet at her feet, the white-gleaming 
piuk of her garment, the rose-red lining just 
seen of her tawny furs, into the deep crimson 
panel of the background, which is set in a 
narrow but sharply marked frame of black, 
which gives intensity to the broad gold band 
which surrounds it on the outer edge, the 
gleaming of the gold being repeated with 
bravura-like dash in a strange ornament 
worked upon her knee, and then dying 
delicately in the border across her breast and the 
faint half-traced lines which thread the hem of 
her gown; finally, as if to bring all these 
brilliancies into strange harmony with a dis- 
— a vivid flash of silver plays upon the 

ead. 

A study of reds of very different quality, 
very differently treated, is to be found in M. 
Laurens’ portrait of a woman wearing a stone- 





immense success and popularity last year at 
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heart of a very fire of red—rose-red the chair on 
which she sits and tawny-rose the cushions, a 
deep ruby colour gleams in the footstool, the 
background is ochreous-red, and the table at her 
side, on which stands a golden bronze statuette, 
is covered with a cloth of true vermilion. The 
face of M. Laurens’ sitter looks hard and harsh, 
or, I should rather say, has been harshly.and 
hardly handled. The head sticks to the back- 
ground, too; but the painting of the rest of the 
work is so strong aud admirable that one is the 
more sensible that all is not as it should be in 
his treatment of the lady herself, whom he 
shows to us wearing draperies designed and 
drawn with greater taste and grace than is 
displayed, perhaps, in any other portrait of this 
year. And there are some very good por- 
traits. Carolus Duran’s full length of a lady 
in black, wrapped in a heavy-furred cloak, 
holding out a closed red fan in her right hand, 
is detached on a vivid blue-green curtain of the 
coldest quality ; but the head—though injured 
somewhat in effect by the cruel iridescence of 
the hues behind—holds its own with surprising 
vigour, and is modelled with a strength and 
certainty of hand which almost rivals the 
masterly work of Bonnat, whose portrait of 
Madame la comtesse Potocka is certainly one of 
his greatest achievements in thisline. As was 
the case when he painted Madame Pasta, Bonnat 
has been fortunate in his model. The lighter 
part of the picture—as is the case with most of 
the portraits of the year—is at the base, where 
the tail of theelaborate white gown spreads itself, 
detached by the cast shadow of the figure from the 
unpleasant, ravelled-out sort of ground which M. 
Bonnat generally affects. Above comes the dark 
plush mantle, out of which the hands, cased in 
tan gloves, appear lightly crossed; half open, 
towards the throat, the mantle shows a flash of 
white at the breast, on which the head—with 
vigorous flesh tints brought into full value by 
the strength of the black hair, and detached 
by a dash of blue from the background—is 
poised with telling effect. Something ought to 
be said, too, of M. Bonnat’s fine half-length of 
Léon Cogniet, and of the fine and expressive 
drawing and modelling of the hands; and of a 
group of children by M. Verhas, in which, also, 
the background is darkest at the top. After 
dark walls and tapestry comes the light floor, 
tawny furs, and fawn tints of a plush chair, 
on which a little girl, with blonde, long hair, 
dressed in white and fawn and blue, strives to 
place the screaming brother whom she clutches 
in her arms, and whose scarlet sash makes the 
central point of brilliance and colour. 
‘E. F. 8. PArrison. 








THE GUARDI GALLERY. 


Mr. CoLNAGHt’s little rooms are crowded as 
usual with finely picked specimens of Con- 
tinental artists. There are some good Tills, 
a Munthe, a very clever Jettel, some capital 
donkeys by De Haas, a crowd of sheep by 
Braith (like Landseer in the quality of its gray 
tones, but with more life), a particularly good 
Blommers, a Bischopp rivalling the greatest 
of the ancient masters of his school in broad 
solid painting of silver and glass, two cool 
bright Sadées, a clever Pavy, a finely finished 
and humorous little Chevilliard, with a padre 
meeting a wolf, a more beautiful Quadroni, and 
characteristic works by Roybet, Oasanova, 
the late Friedbichler, Schgoer, Windmeyer, 
and otherstoo numerous to mention; and yet 
the collection, as a whole, is somewhat cast into 
the shade by the glorious colour of a few 
pictures by one young man of Munich—Her 
mann Philips. / 

The few pictures which have been seen 10 
England by this young giant among modern 
painters, such as the famous Red Lady (which 
is here in the upper room), haye sufficiently 
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announced the existence of a really great 
colorist, one of the few living who recal 
the glowing harmonies of the old Vene- 
tians. But here his performance outbids 
his great promise even as a colorist and 
draughtsman ; while it gives evidence of an 
imaginative faculty which was hitherto but a 
matter of faith. Without making odious com- 
parisons with living artists, Philips’ Temptation 
of St. Anthony is a great picture, both in con- 
ception and execution. The subject has never 
perhaps been treated by any artist, old or 
modern, with the same force and nobleness. 
We say nobleness advisedly, for, though the 
female tempter of the saint is frank in the 
exhibition of her charms, she is no harlot, but 
a beautiful, strong devil, who might well tempt 
a noble man proof against the incitements of 
vulgar passion. It is in this powerful con- 
ception, raising the temptation completely 
beyond the sphere of common life, that its 
morality as well as its strength lies. It is St. 
Anthony only who is tempted with those dread- 
ful charms. Nor is the figure of St. Anthony, 
with averted hidden face and clutched hands, 
less powerfully conceived or less boldly painted. 
The strong drawing and masterly painting of 
the hands recal Rubens, and not at his worst. 
Turning now to the long, narrow composition 
by the same artist, called Maidens at a Well, we 
see another and not less poetical phase of this 
strong young painter. Set in a landscape of 
surprising strength, variety, and richness of 
colour, there are three young maidens round a 
well ; another is stooping on the right. This is 
a picture as difficult to describe in words as a 
movement by a great musician. The truth of 
avalogy between music and colour is here felt 
by all who are sensitive to both. The chord is 
full—purple, red, and orange of the deepest and 
richest, passing through rich greens and golden 
browns. The figures, though still and noble in 
attitude, are not ‘‘introduced” or idle. They 
are woven in the texture of the conception, and 
pursue their business and thoughts uncon- 
sciously. One whose profile is seen is beautiful ; 
but the light and interest centre on the maiden 
in loose white bodice and greenish skirt, who, 
with her loosely tied dark-gold hair glistening 
in the sun, turns her back upon you. Another 
large picture, called The Souvenir of Venice, a 
composition of two figures, is superb in drawing 
and colour, as are several other single figures ; 
but these, though they show how swiftly 
Philips has attained maturity, progress, so to 
speak, along the same road as that taken in his 
earlier pictures. Among other remarkable 
qualities of these masterly works is that inner 
light which glows even in the faces seen in half- 
light, and the dexterous power of imitation 
which can give the whole effect of (for instance) 
a garnet necklace, colour, degree of trans- 
parency, and cut of the stone, with a few in- 
definite touches. 

Mr. Colnaghi has done wisely in showing his 
collection of the clever young Spanish painter, 
Benlliure, in the upper room. This artist 
belongs to a very different school, a school of 
Southern genre—a mixture of Meissonier and 
Fortuny, with a distinct and very strong note 
ofhis own. His first inclination seems to have 
been to that style which seeks its effect in 
patches of bright colour, applied without any 
regard to their tonic value, a trick which 
gives the works of Casanova and others much 
of the tinsel glitter of a mountebank. Indeed, 
mountebanks and bal masqués are favourite sub- 
jects with this class of painters, and the taste of 
the jackdaw with peacock’s feathers seems to 
have entered into their soul. Of this, which 
(not to take too degrading an epithet) we may 
call the Carnival school, Benlliure still shows 
some traces ; but he is rapidly shaking himself 
free from it, and developing into a straight- 
forward, but still yery brilliant, painter—with 





a true feeling for tone. Of his fantastic vein, 
the terrible Danse Macabre and The Dream are 
instances, and it may be contended that some 
garish and startling effects of unpleasant colour 
are not out of place in such compositions. In 
these powerful works, though he does not 
entirely escape from the stage and its limelight, 
and his devils are conceived rather in the spirit 
of Wiertz than of Michelangelo, there is imagi- 
nation of no trivial kind. The hideous imps, 
the vivified skulls, are not mere clever com- 
pounds of fancy, but have that distinct character 
which shows clear imaginative vision. 

Of the charming little pieces of natural 
comedy by Benlliure—groups in the market- 
place, drinkers at cabarets, and guard-rooms, and 
musicians—there is little to be said except 
in praise. A little vicious colour and some 
chalkiness are apparent here and there; but 
on all there is the stamp of a true and original 
artist. The expression of the figures is un- 
hackneyed, and even in the smallest subsidiary 
groups there is character and perfect drawing ; 
while in the Place San Marc, with its wonderful 
clusters of fluttering pigeons, his Many a Slip 
*twiat the Cup and the Lip, and one or two 
others, he shows an originality and variety of 
power, and a strength as well as delicacy of 
execution, which promise a distinguished future. 

Among many pictures in this room which 
should not be passed by are Charlemont’s 
magnificent Guard of the Alhambra, and others 
by Troyon, Roybet, Bischopp, and Domingo. 

Cosmo MonkKHOUSE. 








PAINTINGS ON CHINA, 


Messrs. HowWELL AND JAMES have opened in 
their charming new galleries the largest and 
best exhibition of paintings on china yet seen. 
The number is over two thousand, and few of 
them fall below a level which would have been 
high a few years ago. The majority show 
highly skilled and beautiful work ; and the best, 
whether amateur or professional, exhibit 
technical perfection combined with much 
originality and artistic taste. 

The first prize for lady amateurs (the badge 
presented by the Crown Princess of Germany) 
has been awarded to Miss Lucy Whitaker tor 
a Panel of Conventional Wild Roses, and that 
for professionals (given by the same Princess) 
to Miss Florence Lewis for some exquisite 
pieces of flower-painting. This will surprise 
nobody who is acquainted with her oft-proved 
skill. The remaining prizes for amateurs have 
been awarded as follow:—The “Princess 
Alice” (presented by the Grand Duke of 
Hesse) to Viscountess Hood; the “ Princess 
Christian ” to Miss Everett Green ; the “ Prince 
Leopold ” to Mrs. E. J. Smith ; the ‘*‘ Mecklen- 
burg Strelitz” to Miss Marion Gemmell; the 
‘*Princess Mary ” to Miss E. J. Barber; the 
*‘Countess of Flanders” to Mrs. Swain. The 
prize given by the proprietor of the Queen news- 
paper has fallen to Miss Crombie ; the ‘‘ Art 
Journal” to Miss Kirkman ; the ‘‘ Judges’ ” prize 
to Miss Wright; the ‘“ Founders’” to Miss 
Farnall; an extra prize for mirror frames to 
Miss Vigers; a special prize for door-plates to 
Mrs. George Purdie ; and the ‘‘ Studio ” prize to 
Miss F. M. Minns for the best work by any lady 
who has attended a course of ten lessons in the 
art-pottery studio of Messrs. Howell and James. 
The other prizes for professionals have been 
taken by Miss Charlotte Spiers, Miss Rebecca 
Coleman, Miss Ellen Welby, Miss Linnie 
Watt, M. Grenet, Mdme. Merkel-Heine, Mrs. 
Grace, M. Clair, Albert Hill, and Miss 
C. E. Howard. When we add that over two 
hundred diplomas of merit have been besides 
awarded by such admirable ‘‘judges” as 
Frederick Goodall, R.A., and H. Stacey Marks, 
B.A., it will be seen that it is quite impossible 


to mention more than a few of the most strik- 
ing works. 

One of these is Miss Everett Green’s Har- 
mony in Blue and Green, with its original and 
bold design and beautiful drawing; and another 
is Miss Marion Gemmell’s charming Clytie. 
Miss A. M. Harrison’s Conventional Pyrithrums 
suggests also a special word if only on account 
of the rarity of decorative talent of this order. 
The rest of the prize-takers we must leaye now 
to their well-deserved honours. 

Among the amateur work not rewarded even 
by a diploma are two very good panels of rushes 
by Miss A. E. Blunt (230), some beautifully 
painted Roses (244) by Miss A. E. Goodwin, and 
very good conventional arrangements of Christ- 
mas Roses and Anemone Japonica by Miss E. Ellis 
(290 and 319). Misses J. E. Buckland, M. 
Robinson, A. E. Tiffin, Van Ady, and many 
more have also sent paintings which must have 
run a very close race with others which are 
commended. Miss Morton’s delicately painted 
Cupids (or little girls) (407 and 429) are worth 
looking at. 

Among the more or less highly commended 
may be mentioned the bold and finely painted 
leaves called Autumn Tints (247) by Miss A. 
Meakin, a head with the same title by Lady 
Nicholson (282), Mrs. Gibson’s Vera (236), and 
Miss Fagel d’Argent’s charming monochrome 
head called Spring Blossoms (287); Miss F. A. 
Charlsley’s panel of River Plants (293) and Miss 
Ada Beard’s still finer panels of Narcissus 
(406 and 426); Miss Liberty’s Pear Blossoms 
(435) and Miss Edith Powell’s Gloire de Dijon 
Roses (437). All will agree that the praise 
signified by V. H. C. has been deservedly earned 
by the Countess of Flanders’ Spring after 
Kaulbach (457). 

Mr. Percy Anderson’s //e/en (489) is a noble 
head, and there is another fine work of his 
here. We do not quite understand why he 
should choose to work upon china. We have 
not, however, the same difficulty in accounting 
for the presence of a portrait by Mr. Herkomer. 
An artist who tries everything was not likely 
to let an opportunity slip of painting Mr. J. 
Carter with his own brushes and colours. 

Of things new to the art and of technical 
triumphs, this exhibition is not barren. The 
accomplished brothers in art, Messrs. Leonce 
and Mallet, have invented a new “palette.” 
The colours are not enamel, but, by being mixed 
with a proportion of vitrifiable matter, glaze 
themselves in the process of baking. The 
results produced by this ‘‘ palette” are unpre- 
cedented. For vividness of effect, perhaps 
nothing has ever been done to surpass M, Mallet’s 
view of water-swans (1421); even M. Grenet’s 
powerful landscapes do not equal it in this 
quality. The latter clever artist also shows his 
talent as a decorator in a splendid set of tiles. 
To Mr. Albert Hill must also be ascribed an 
invention of great beauty, by which much of 
the effect of Japanese metal work is produced 
in pottery; and when we have called attention 
to Mr. Thomas J. Botts’ exquisite painting, with 
slight modelling, in the style of Limoges enamel 
(2042), we have not exhausted the curiosities or 
novelties of this remarkable exhibition. Worth 
the attention of artists in black and white is the 
process of drawing in charcoal on the biscuit, 
which is afterwards glazed. Some fine specimens 
of this, by Schuller and P. Marchant, are 
exhibited here. The only fault we have to find 
with them is that the surface is smooth and 
uninteresting. This defect, however, has been 
prevented in some other clever landscapes by 
the former artist, by means of a slight roughness 
or waviness in the biscuit, giving much the 
same result as the use of rough paper in water- 
colours. In keramic sculpture, Mr. MacDowell 
shows two clever terra-cotta sketches of the 
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ART SALES. 


Tn oil pictures in the collection of Mr. C. 8S. 
Bale, sold very recently at Christie’s, were 
generally less important and interesting than 
the drawings on which a special article ap- 
peared in our last week’s issue. They were, 
however, quite of a kind to demand notice, 
many of them being particularly good examples 
of the masters represented. Thus there was 
one of the finest coast-pieces of W. Collins— 
Cromer Sands. It had been exhibited at 
Burlington House, and came originally from a 
well-known collection. Its price at the sale at 
Christie’s was 250 guineas. By Creswick, there 
was A Road Scene, with Gipsies, which sold for 
£204 (Vokins) ; a fine Venice by James Holland, 
famous for his pictures of Venetian architecture, 
£556 10s. (Agnew); Sir Thomas Lawrence’s 
engraved portrait of Lord Whitworth, which 
went for £367. Of the examples of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, many persons considered the portrait 
of Mrs. Mayne, a golden picture of a very genial 
subject, more attractive than that of Mrs. 
Otway, which fetched the higher price. Mrs. 
Mayne—-which was admirably engraved not 
long ago for Mrs. Noseda—fell to the bid of 
£525 (Vokins); while Mrs. Otway reached the 
sum of £1,260 (Agnew). An Italian Landscape, 
by Berchem, sold for £472. There were two 
important pictures attributed to Claude: one 
of them Mercury lulling Argus to Sleep with 
the Music of his Pipe, the appearance being 
that of a fine clear morning. The picture is said 
to be engraved in the Choiseul Gallery, and it is 
described in Smith’s catalogue raisonné, which 
is, perhaps, a greater authority with the dealer 
than it deserves to be. This picture sold for 
£640 (Vokins), The companion Claude, which 
was in some respects more beautiful—the ap- 
pearance being that of a golden evening—fell 
to Lord Carysfort’s bid of £420. The bringing 
of genuine Claudes into the auction-room 
is an event of the rarest occurrence; and from 
the comparatively low prices realised by these 
two agreeable pictures, which the late owner is 
said to have highly esteemed, it may be con- 
cluded that the opinions of connoisseurs were 
divided either as to the genuineness of the 
pictures or as to their importance. A good 
example of Adrian van Ostade—A Lawyer in 
his Study—sold for £682 (Philpot) ; and a much 
finer one, the Interior of a Cabaret—certainly 
among the more characteristic works of the 
prolific master—realised £1,008 (Norton). A 
Gentle Breeze, by William van der Velde— 
engraved by Canot it was stated—reached 
£483; A Hilly Sandbank, by Philips Wouver- 
mann, which had won the easily acquired praise 
of the German Dr. Waagen, fell for £315; a 
Velasquez from the collection of Col. Hugh 
Baillie, exhibited at Manchester in 1857—Don 
Baltazar, Infunte of Spain, in a black dress 
ornameuted with gold—reached the sum of 
£5871 (Penmain). A Virgin and Child, by Fra 
Angelico, from the collection of Samuel Rogers, 
and exhibited at ono of the earlier of our winter 
exhibitions, fell to the bid of £378 (Robinson). 
Mr. Martin Colnaghi bought a Guardi for a 
hundred guineas, A perfect, though small, 
example of Poelemberg, Nymphs Bathing, 
exquisite both in composition and in lighting, 
fell for £33 (Thompson). Nearly £22,000 was 
realised by the day’s sale, which attracted many 
connoisseurs and dealers from a distance. 

Tne Standard states that the portrait of Lord 
Whitworth, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, was 
bought by the authorities of the Louvre, and 
that it will be one of the few English pictures 
exhibited in the French National Gallery. 











NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. MItuats, it is reported, is about to 
receive sittings from Cardinal Newman for his 
portrait. 


Mr. Bett, whose fine bust of the late Zarl of 
Beaconsfield tor the Junior Carlton Club is, or 
was, to be seen at the Hanover Gallery, has 
been directed by the Queen to design a monu- 
ment to the late Earl for Hughenden Church. 


Tue fourth meeting of the Committee for the 
Special Loan Exhibition of Spanish and Portu- 
guese Ornamental Art was held at the South 
Kensington Museum on Saturday. Prince 
Leopold presided, and both the Spanish and 
Portuguese ambassadors were present. 


Tre exhibition of works of art which is to 
open at Cardiff in the month of August will, 
it is hoped, be one of the most interesting held 
west of the metropolis. An influential com- 
mittee has been formed, and valuable loans 
have already been promised. Oil pictures, 
water-colour drawings, engravings, etchings, 
and miscellaneous precious objects will, it is 
announced, be the chief features of the show. 
The town of Cardiff is a somewhat specially 
suitable place in which to hold a popular ex- 
hibition, since not only isit the centre of a very 
populous district, but it is itself a place which 
of late years has become conspicuous for wealth 
aud enterprise, the recent census showing its 
own population to be not very far short of a 
hundred thousand, of whom probably not more 
than half are natives of the town. This gives 
it that cosmopolitan character which it shares, 
more or less, with Liverpool and Trieste. 


Mr. CHartEes MERCIER has been commis- 
sioved to paint a life-size, full-length portrait 
of Dr. Evans Pierce, the much-respected coroner 
for Denbighshire. This picture is the result of 
a public subscription, and is to hang in the 
County Hall, Denbigh, which town already 
possesses a monument of Dr. Pierce. 


THERE is now exhibiting at the Edinburgh 
Museum of Science and Art a valuable loan 
collection of about three hundred pieces of 
Chinese porcelain, mostly of that kind which 
shows flower or figure decoration painted on a 
white ground, 


Tre Builder states that the Norman minster 
at Wimborne is to be restored at an estimated 
total cost of £3,000. The repairs to the central 
tower are to be proceeded with first. 


At the monthly meeting of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute on June 2, Mr. J. Park 
Harrison will read a paper upon ‘ Incised 
Figures upon Slate, and other Remains from 
Towyn, Merionethsbire;” the Rev. W. J. 
Loftie will read a paper on “ Recent Discoveries 
among the Pyramids ;” and Mr. W. Thompson 
Watkin will contribute a paper on “ Britanno- 
Roman Inscriptions discovered in 1880.” 


We have received Mr. Henry Blackburn’s 

cademy Notes and Grosvenor Notes for ths 
present season. Though the illustrations are 
unequl, they are, a8 a whole, improvements 
upou eurlier issues; and when it is understood 
that they make no claim to render the 
effects of the pictures, but merely to assist the 
memory by a record of their composition, the 
success with which they achieve their aim is 
generally unquestionable. Perhaps the best 
proof of their genuine serviceableness lies in 
the fact that they have now been excellently 
imitated in Paris. Dumas’ Salon is a larger 
book, and costs more, but it is not better. 


At the Albert Hall an Exhibition is now open 
of Art Workmanship, or, in the peculiar woraing 
of the catalogue, of Works of Art applied to 
Furniture. Some of the leading London firms— 
Gillow and Co., Jackson and Graham, Ciace 





and Son, Morant, Boyd and Blanford, Holland 
and Sons, Howard and Sons, Wright and Mans. 
field, Collinson and Lock, Gregory and Oo., 
Shoolbred and Co., and Johnstone, Jeanes, and 
Co.—have furnished improvised apartments, or 
rather filled them with furniture of various 
kinds and styles, without much regard to 
general effect. The cabinets, mantel-pieces, &c., 
are decorated with choice pieces of china, ivory 
carvings, bronzes, &c.; and elegant chandeliers 
hang from the ceilings. If the exhibition is a 
protest against the new Aesthetic Decorative 
Societies, from whose prospectuses one would 
imagine that true taste and good workmanship 
are not to be found in the show-rooms of 
high-class firms, we sympathise, to a certain 
extent, with it. But there is little to be seen 
here which justifies a special exhibition on 
other grounds. That these well-known firms, 
with their accomplished workmen, can turn 
out articles of the finest finish in almost any 
style, from cinquecento to Adams, is a fact 
with which we, at least, were well acquainted; 
nor is it necessary to ascend to the top of the 
Albert Hall to see Mr. de Morgan’s magnificent 
lustre ware or Doulton’s vases. We must, 
however, admit special admiration for the bold 
and beautiful design in gilt thread upon the 
velvet curtains which hide Messrs. Gillow’s fire- 
place, and Messrs. Howard’s decoration for a 
ceiling; and the reproductions by Mr. P. 
Pargeter in their original material (viz., carved 
glass) of the Barberini and Milton vases 
are wonderful examples of skill and patience. 
As we look at them, at the elaborate cinque- 
cento cabinet of Messrs. Crace, at Messrs. 
Gillow’s skilfully inlaid “Oriental Greek” 
chimney-piece, and at Messrs. Wright and 
Mansfield’s ‘‘ Louise Quinze” pianoforte, with 
exquisite marqueterie of the period, we tire of 
the endless, if beautiful, imitation which seems 
to be the special note ot the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. Perhaps the character of 
the present time is most plainly stamped on the 
many beautiful cabinets, vitrines, and other 
articles designed for the exhibition of articles 
of vertu. Some very simple, but pretty and in- 
genious, cabinets are shown by Messrs. Gregory; 
and these, we are assured by the catalogue, 
belong to the ‘‘ modern English school ”—as 
well as the tables and chairs exhibited by the 
same firm. We wish the exhibition showed 
a larger number of examples of this school. 


Tue Portfolio this month contains less of note 
than usual. Perhaps the most generally in- 
teresting article is that on Mantegna, by W. C. 
Lefroy. An etching by L. J. Steele, from a 
painting by Orchardson, representing a fine 
gentleman of the French Revolution period, 
forms the frontispiece of the number. 


L’ Art began last week, in a rich double num- 
ber, its usual series of articles on the Paris Salon. 
For those who are not able to attend the great 
French show, L’ Art offers the best compensation 
that can be had, making us acquainted with 
many of the pictures through etchings by 
the best etchers of the day, and with numerous 
others by means of artist’s sketches of a size to 
render the design thoroughly intelligible. In 
last week’s number the especial attraction, 
however, was not a work from the Salon, but a 
fine etching by C. E. Wilson of Constable’s 
delightful picture of Dedham Mills, Essex. 


An exhibition of original designs for Punch, 
by Du Maurier, Kean, and others, is now open 
at the galleries of Z’ Artin Paris. The humour 
and fun of our national comic journal seem to 
be fully appreciated by our French neighbours, 
though most Englishmen are unable to 
appreciate the less-refined wit of the French 
Charivari. 


Tue exhibition of water-colour drawings 
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illustrative of the Fables of La Fontaine, of 
which we have before given some account, is 
now open in Paris, and has met with a very 
decided success. ‘11 y avait longtemps,” 
writes the critic of the Chronique des Arts, 
“gu’un ensemble aussi intéressant et aussi 
choisi d’ceuvres modernes n’ayait sollicité l’at- 
tention du public.” 


— 





THE STAGE. 


Or Mr. H. J. Byron’s new comedy at the 
Vaudeville Theatre we shall be able to speak 
next week. It was only produced on Thursday 
night ; consequently, too late for notice in the 
present issue. 


The Member for Slocum, the extravagant 
comedy adapted by Mr. George R. Sims from a 
French piece of some years ago, is played nightly 
at the Royalty Theatre, and is deserving of more 
notice, and of more favourable notice, than it 
has received. It makes no claims to serious 
interest, or, if it does make any, they cannot be 
allowed; but it is one of the most entertaining 
pieces recently seen upon the stage. Itisneatly 
constructed, wittily written, and, on the whole, 
excellently acted. For the effective interpre- 
tation of one of the young women’s parts some- 
thing may be wanting ; though there is nothing 
whatever that is offensive, or even obviously 
deficient. But the general performance is dis- 
tiuctly good, and in the character of the livelier 
of the two heroines Miss Kate Lawler reveals 
herself as a singularly capable and spirited 
actress. The story is concerned with the dis- 
agreements existing between two couples, one 
of whom are already separated on account of 
the wife’s too exclusive devotion to the Women’s 
kights question. The other couple consist of a 
young member of Parliament, who, in the 
House, is made the mouthpiece of his mother- 
in-law, and of a young woman who will not 
believe in her husband’s absorption in political 
duties. The couple who are separated really 
love each other; and the wife makes use of a 
very harmless, very noisy flirtation with the 
Radical member to excite the jealousy of her 
lord, and to lead to a renewal of love. The 
separated lady aud the Radical member are both 
of them members of ‘‘ The Bustle Club;” but 
their meetings are not confined to the apartments 
of the club, and the situations once or twice would 
be distinctly equivocal if one had to seriously 
beliove in them. All that passes, however, 
passes in a wild world of satire and caricature; 
und the strict adherence to probability which one 
has a right to demand of serious comedy would 
rewove the entertainment and the merit of such 
a piece as the present. Good as the play is, its 
first act is weak, and the occurrence of three 
“sets”—three distinct changes involving 
Waits—is too great a strain on a thread of 
interest hardly strong enough to bearit. in 
the second and the third acts, however, there is 
nota dull moment. Miss Harriet Coveney acts 
sufficiently well the exacting mother-in-law, 
Who is a tradition on the stage. Mr. Arthur 
Williams is appropriately grotesque as the 

adical member who has been betrayed into the 
most iuconvenient indiscretions; Mr. Frank 

Cooper is very hearty and funny as his friend 
aud the husband of the coquettish wife; and 
the coquettish wife herself is played by Miss 
Kate Lawler. This lady was, we believe, for a 
While at the Gaiety, and was there remarked by 
some judges; but she is, perhaps, not likely to 
lave greatly distinguished herself there, as her 
line is too completely that of Miss Nelly Iarren 
fur her to have had full scope on the same boards 
43 that actress. We should say, however, that 
Miss Lawler is more varied than Miss Farren— 
that as an actress and an artist she bids fair to 
superior to that popular favourite. We may 
very likely not expect from her greater things, 

w things in a different order from those which 











she gives us in The Member for Slocum; her 
strong point will probably always lie in extrava- 
gant comedy; but it is something to have ex- 
travagant comedy played with such appreciation 
of its possibilities, with such intelligence, vigour, 
and spirit. 


Mrs. BANcrorT is taking a few days’ rest 
preparatory to playing her old part in Society, 
which is very shortly to be revived at the Hay- 
market, 

Miss I[saAbEL BATEMAN has been giving some 
interesting performances of blow for Blow at 
Sadler’s Wells, playing the character originally 
played by Miss Lydia Foote. 





MUSIC, 
RICHTER AND CRYSTAL PALACE 
CONCERTS. 

Penthesilea, an overture by Goldmark, was the 
only novelty at the third Richter concert, on 
Thursday, May 19. It is intended as a prelude 
to Hemrich von Kleist’s tragedy of the same 
name, and is an overture in the ‘‘ Gluck” 
sense of the word, for it ‘* heralds the substance 
ot the piece.” A résumé of the story was given 
in the analytical book for the benefit of those 
unacquainted with the von Kleist version; the 
tragic history of the Queen of the Amuzons 
certainly requires to be known in order to 
discuss the merits of the work as programme- 
music. It contains some clever and character- 
istic writing; the harmonic progressions are 
bold and original, and the orchestration is 
effective. ‘Lhere is, however, a lack of power 
and originality; and, as abstract music, it does 
not, as far as we can judge from a first hearing, 
produce the desired effect. Mr. Walter Bache 
played in his best style Chopin’s concerto in 
¥ minor, with the orchestral accompaniment as 
re-scored by Karl Klindworth. We may men. 
tion that this interesting version had already 
been brought to a hearing by Mr. Bache at 
one of his concerts in 1877. ‘he programme 
included a portion of Mendelssohn’s music to 
A Midsummer Night's Dream and Mr. Cowen’s 
‘Scandinavian ” symphony. 

At the fourth concert, on Monday, May 23, 
there was again only one absolute novelty—a 
capriccio for orchestra by H. Griidener, son of 
the well-kuown composer, Karl C, KH. P. 
Guiidener. This small piece contains some 
fluent aud clever writing, but we think Herr 
Richter might have chosen something else o! 
greater value and interest. After this came 
Srahms’ tragic overture in D minor (op. 81), 
heard for the first time in England at Mr. 
Manns’ benefit concert on April 30 last. Any 
new work from the pen of tne great German 
composer commands attentiou, and excites the 
curiosity of musicians. The overture contains 
some fine thoughts, and, as might be expected, 
some interestiug and elaborate developments ; 
but there is effort rather than spontaneity, and 
intellectual exertion rather than inspiration. 
Such at least was the eftect produced on us after 
a first hearing of this composition. The concert 
concluded with a maguiticent performance otf 
Leethoven’s C minor symphony. 

Herr Kubinstei’s ** Kussian ” symphony was 
played for the first time in Kngland last 
Saturday at the Crystal Palace. The themes 
are trivial, and even ugly; and with such 
material the best workmanship is powerless to 
create, much less to sustain, interest for three- 
quarters of an hour, the time occupied in the 
performance of the work. Mr. Franz Rummel 
gave a fine rendering of Grieg’s concerto in 
A minor, one of his most pleasing and original 
compositions. It was announced as * the first 
time in England;” but it was played at the 
Crystul Palace in 1874 by Mr. E. Dannreuther, 
and also, we believe, at one of the Philharmonic 
Concerts in the same year. 

J. 8, SHEDLOCK. 


THEATRES. 


r a hl 
OUR T THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. WILSON BARRETT, 
To-night, at 8.15, LAST NIGHT of MODJESKA as 
ADRIENNE LECOUVREUR. 

Mr. Barrett has the pleasure to announce that he has arranged for the 
appearance, at this Theatre, of the popular artiste, Miss MARIE LITTON, 
and the whole of her company, in a series of performances of Old English 
Comedies, commencing on MONDAY, JUNE 6TH, with 

THE BUsyYBODy. 

Preceded by ONE TOUCH OF NATURE, 

Seuts can be booked, both at the Court and Priucess’s Theatre box-offices, 
and at all the Libraries, 


pD ®,U Rk Y L A N XK, 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 


MONDAY, May 307rH, 
JULIUS CAESAR. 

Julius Caesar—Herr Richard ; Marcus Antonius—Herr Barnay ; Brutus 
—Herr Nesper ; Cassius—Ierr Seiler; Casca—Herr Kobet ; Calphurnia— 
Frau Berg ; vortia—rrl, Haverland ; Kin Diener des Uctavius Cavsar—F ri. 
v. Moser Speruer, ; 
oe ihe soune produced by the celebrated Hof Intendand, Herr Ludwig 

jronegh. 

TUESDAY, MAY 31st, and THURSDAY, June 2ND, SHAKSPERE’S 

TWeLLFTul NIGHLT (WAS LK WOLLY). 
Pronounced by the German press to be the most perfect comedy per- 
gy es cht placed ~ the oe 5 
mportant Notice. — The Stalls having been Sold Out for every 

of the MEININGEN COMPANY, Five Extra Rows have “se 5 gage oy 
early application should be made for same, Prices— Boxes, £1 Is, to £6 6s. 5 
stalls, 12s, 6d.; dress circle, 6s. ; first circle, ds. ; balcony, 3s. ; pit, 2s. 6d.; 
amphitheatre, 2s. ; gallery, 1s. 











LY THEATRE. 


K Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. L. TOOLE. 


To-night, at 7.30, HESTER’S MYSTERY. 

Ats,a new and original Comedy, in tnree acts, by HENRY J. Byron, 
called : 4 UPPER CRUsYr 

Messrs. J. L. Toole, Jolin Billington, K, W. Garden, G, Shelton, and E, D. 
Ward ; Mesdawes Effie Liston, Roland Phillips, and Emily Thorne. 

At ld, WELSH RABBITS, 
a musical and dramatic absurdity, by Messrs. R. REECE and KNiIGaT 
SUMMERS, will be produced, with new scenery, dresses, and appoinuneuts, 

Messrs. J. L. Toole and &, W. Garden; Mesdames Emily Thorne, Eliza 


Johustune, Mertun, Mellow, Taylor, Douglas, Coombs, Wallis, Piacit, aud 
Palmer, 


Box-office open from 10 till 5, 
for buoking. Doors open at 7, 


LOBE THEATRE. 


THE OPERA SEASON 
Under the direction of Mr. ALEXANDER HENDERSON, 





Prices }s. to £338, No free list. No fees 








To-night, at 8, an entirely new and original Opera Comique, in three 

acts, by OUFFENBACH, entitled 
LA BOULANGERE, 

Under the immediate direction of Mr. H. 4. Farnie, 

New and elaborate scenery by Kyau und Hicks. Dresses, after designs by 
Grévin and Fuustin, by Asias. 

Preceded, at 7.30, by a Comedy, after Meilhac and Halévy, entitled 

SEEING FROU-FKOU, 

Mesdames Amadi, Maud ‘Taylor, Turner, Dubois, Graham, Evelyn, and 
Wadman ; Messrs, Celli, Temple, Ashford, Mansfield, Stepan, and Pauiton, 

Greatiy augmented chorus and orchestra, under the direction of Mr. 
Hitier, Balict master, Mr. Lauri. 
Box-otlice now open. Acting Manager, Mr. W. A. BURT. 

* Al 
N EW SADLER’S WELLS. 


(200 yards from the Angel.) 





TO-NIGHT, for ONE WEEK ONLY, Tom TayY.or's celebrated Drama, 
PLOT AND PASSION, 
___ Prices from 6d. to is, 6d. Doors open at 6.45. Farce at 7,15, 


OPERA COMIQUE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. R. D'OYLY CARTE. 

To-night, at 830, a new Aesthetic Opera, by Messrs, W. S. GILBER 

and ARTHUR SULLIVAN, eutitied 
PATIENCE, 

Messrs. George Grossmith, Kutiaud Barrington, Richard Temple, 
Thornton, and Vurward Leli; Mesdames Leowora Braham, Jessie 
Julia Gwynue, Fortescue, and Alice Barnett, 

Produced under the persynal direction of the Author and Comp 
Conductor, Mr. F. Cellier. 

Preceded, at 8, b; UNCLE SAMUEL, 
by ARTHUR LAW and GEORGE GROSSMITH. 

Doors open at 7,30, 
Tv Al ,ovug al LZ al _ 
pRIN CE of WALES’S THEATRE, 


Lessee aud Manager, Mr. LDGAR BRUCE. 








To-night, at 8,49, a new Comedy, in three acts, called 
THE COLONEL, 
By F, C, BURNAND, 
Preceded, ut 7.59, by the one-act Drama, by G. C, HERBERT, 
OUR BITTEREST FOE, 
Under the control of Mr, MILLER, 
Doors open at 7.30, box-office open daily from 11 to 5. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE, 
Sole Lessee und Manager, Mr. WALTER GOoocH, 


TO-NIGHT (Mr. HARRY JACKSON'S ANNUAL BENEFIT), 
THE WONDEKEFUL WOMAN and THE FACTORY GIRL, 

Ou SALUKDAY, JUNE ATH, this Theatre will be opened under the sole 
managemeut of Mr. WILSON BARRETT, who will trausfer there Madame 
MUVJESKA aud his Court Theatre Company, 

Uu SATURDAY, JUNE 4TH, at 8, the famous Play, 

FROU-FROUL, 
will be performed (in English). 

Characters by Mesdames Helena Modjeska, M. A. Giffard, Eugenie 
Edwards, Vora Viviau, A. Cooke, &c., and Ada Ward; Messi8. Wilson 
Barrett, Forbes-Robertsun, E. Price, Norman Forbes, Briau Darley, Layard, 
&c., aud G. W. Anson, 

Preceded, at 7, by TURN HIM OUT. 

Seats booked at the Princess's und Court Theatres, and at all the 
Libraries, 

Stage Manager, Mr. HARRY JACKSON. Acting Manager, Mr. H, HERMAN. 


ROYALTY THEATRE 


Manageress, Miss KATE LAWLER. 
To-night, at 7.30, ROSALIE 


At 415, THE MEMBER FOR SLOCUM. 

At 9.3u, DON JUAN JUNIOR. 

Mesdames Kate Lawler, Harriet Coveney, Ruth Francis, Florence Laven 
der, I’. Clitheroe, Elise Ward, and Annie Lawler ; Messrs, Arthur Williams, 
Frank Wyatt, 8, Dallas, H. Martell, and Frank Cooper. 

Manager, FRANK KOTHSAY. Acting Manager, CECLL RALEIGH, 
Doors open at 7, 
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Collectanea Genealogica : 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR THE 
GENEALOGIST. 


issued to Subscribers only. 





Each Part 128 pp. ; 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, THREE GUINEAS, 


Post-free. 


EDITED BY 


JOSEPH FOSTER, 


Author of the *‘ Pecrage and Baronetage,” and other Works. 


Contents, Part 1., Now Rrapy. 


1. COLLECTANEA. 


Introduction—Reg. v. Ulster King of Arms, or the In- 
fringement of the Royal Prerogative in Coat Armour and 
Baronetcies—Rachel, Lady Kingston—Pedigrees—Disraeli 
—Pennington of Philadelphia and Burnaby of Leicester- 
shire, with Royal Descent—Notes and Queries—The Carn- 
wath Peerage, &c. 


’ Mr. FOSTER begs to draw the attention of the Nobility 
and Gentry to the following important Works of Reference 
which are being published in his New Serial :— 


2. AN ALPHABETICAL LIST of the 
MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT. 


These Lists are reprinted in alphabetical sequence from 
the Blue-Book; details of their services, and short Bio- 
graphical Notices added to those numes which can be 
readily identified ; Chart Pedigrees are also given, showing 
at a glance the blood relationship between the various 
members of the principal governing families, England, 
Scotland, and Ireland are treated as separate works. 


3. THE MARRIAGES of the NOBILITY 
and GENTRY, Alphabetically Arranged, 
from 1655 to 1880. 


This remarkable Series commences (by permission of Col. 
Cuester) with the Westminster Abbey Registers, and is 
continued from the JZistorical Register and Gentleman’s 
Magazine. The concluding Marriages, from 1865 to 1880, 
ure extracted, by permission, from the unique Index to this 
portion of the 7imes in the Private Collection of Sir ALBERT 
Woops, Garter King of Arms. ‘The importance of this 
immense work cannot be over-estimated, 


4. MUSGRAVE’S OBITUARY. 


* The Deaths of the Nobility and Gentry of Great Britain 
and Ireland prior to 1800, compiled originally by Sir 
Witttam MusG@rave, Bart., from printed works; with 
which is incorporated (by permission) the Westminster 
Abbey Registers, recently edited by Col. CursTER, 


5. FUNERAL CERTIFICATES of the 
NOBILITY and GENTRY of IRE- 
LAND, 1607 to 1729. 


‘These are reprinted from the British Museum copy of the 
Ottice Book in Ulster’s Oftice, Dublin Castle, and are accom- 
panied by ‘Tabular Pedigrees and copious Annotations. 


6. SIMS’ INDEX to HERALDS’ VISITA- 
TIONS, &c. 


An Alphabetical List of Families whose Pedigrees sre 
recorded in the Heralds’ Visitations and other Msn. in tie 
British Museum, including Additions from the Collectious 
of Sir GrorGe "NaYLor, Garter King of Arms, and Sir 
WittiAM Brtuam, Ulster King of Arms, relating to 
lamilies in Lreland and Scotland. 

This will be the first general Index to these Visitation 
Pedigrees which has been printed in alphabetical order. 


N.B.—Each of the above subjects will have an inde- 
pendent pagination, so that each may be bound separately 
on completion. sO a and Specimen 


application. Subscribers’ Names should be sent to the 


Editor, 
Mr. FOSTER, 
21, Boundary-road, Finchley-road, 


Pages on 


London, N.W. 





—— 














W. H. SMITH & SON’S 


SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 
186, STRAND. LONDON, and at the Railway Bookstalls, 





1.—This Library is established in connexion with Messrs. W. H. Smirn & Son’s 
numerous Railway Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important Works of History, 
Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading Magazines 
and | Reviews. 

2.—Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depot where their names are 
registered, but they may transfer the] place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in charge 
of “the De pot at which they obtain their Books. There are 500 Bookstalls available for this 
purpose. Of the current periodicals, one only at a time is allowed to a Subscription under 
Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be ‘accepted for the supply of Magazines and 
Reviews only. 

3.—The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may 
exchange once a day; the Clerk in charge will obtain from London any Work in the 
Library which a Subscriber may desire “to have. NOVELS exchanged only in 
unbroken and complete Sets. 

4.—London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depot will be 
entitled only to the number of volumes which the Country terms assign to the amount they 
subscribe ; similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred to Town become subject to the 
London regulations. 

5.—Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of the 
Railway Bookstalls, or 186, Strand, London. 

6.—Messrs. W. H. Smrru & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the 
fact that much disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they would, in all 
cases, give to the Clerk in charge a list omen ising at least éwice as many titles of works as 
they wish to exchange. 


I.—FOR SUBSCRIBERS OBTAINING THEIR BOOKS FROM A LONDON 
TERMINUS, OR 186,STRAND— sadiel 
ia 2 os 


11 
11 


For One Volume at atime ... 012 0 .. 
(Novels in more than One Sedennne are — euaitilite for this class “of Subse ription.) 


For Two Volumes 


0 

i 1 6 
(Novels in more then Two iene are not evetiile ew this diame “of Subse ription. ) 

2 0 

1150 .. 3 0 

5 0 


For Four __e,, pa a he ea ?? i 2 
For Eight _,, oe is oF wre ron eee jis si 3 
For Fifteen ,, in pet aru ve as wee ee uw st OO «x 5 


II.—FOR SUBSCRIBERS OBTAINING THEIR BOOKS FROM A 
COUNTRY BOOKSTALL— 


For One Volume atatime ..  -- ae - oo 012 0 . 110 
(Novels in more than One Seles are not euntialieden this class of Subscription.) 
For Two Volumes __,, - 017 6 .. 111 6 
(Novels in more po Two Tuten: are oot evutiaiite for this class of Subscription.) 
For Three - - one inns eae = woe ove uu 12360 w= & 
For Four - . _ ie ie ia ae wl 1 £2 «= Bae 
For Six i i ii we tr  @ Ge te ao 38 30 
For Twelve - - wee wie ove _ wes ove « 8 00 5 50 


III.—FOR COUNTRY BOOK CLUBS, READING SOCIETIES, &c. 


For Twenty-four Volumes at a time 550 . 9 90 
For Thirty-six Pe ~ -8 00 .. 14 26 
For Forty-eight a 2 oe ewe we 10:10 0 18 16 0 
For Sixty : : ~ ow ee 
For Seventy-two a ~. wee wee - +1510 0 28 2 0 
For Eighty-four o i vans 18 00 .. 3215 0 


For every additional Twelve Volumes, £4 12s. 6d. 
TERMS FOR SPECIAL TRAVELLING Subscriptions, Lists of Books in circulation, 
or any other information can be obtained at any of the Railway Bookstalls, or at 
186, Strand, London. 





A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published 
Monthly, and can be had upon application ut the Bookstalls, Also a Catalogue of Books 
in ope esi for Gentlemen’s Libraries 

— — UU 
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